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NEW MINDS: NEW MEN?’ 


By Professor THOMAS WOODY 


PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


‘‘Ah, sir, a distinct universe walks about under 


your hat and under mine . . . . You and I are 
but a pair of infinite isolations ... .’’ 
—Thackeray. 


Tue ministers of Ahura Mazda declared 
the world’s peoples were divided into two 
classes, the good, the bad, servants of 
Ormazd and servants of Ahriman. Not 
many hundred years have gone, since a 
pious ruler, to settle thorny rival claims, 
took his pen and drew a line, thus effect- 
ing, he thought, an easy solution. At Ver- 
sailles, twelve years ago, many new lines 
were drawn, some say by pious men, who 
thought they were settling difficult ques- 
tions. Shortly before their conclave in the 
historic mirrored palace, another, perhaps 
more far-reaching, division had been made: 
a division of classes, a division of minds; 
proletariat and peasant against capitalist 
and petty bourgeois. The division of 
classes was not, and is not, sufficiently felt. 


1Professor Woody’s analysis of the ‘‘new 
mind’’ of Soviet Russia is a result of observa- 
tions made on three occasions, 1918, 1928, and 
1929-30. Over five hundred schools have been 
visited along a thirty thousand kilometer course 
throughout the republics, both in Europe and 
Asia. The most recent observations were made 
as Fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation. ‘‘New Minds: New Men?’’ 
will soon be published in complete form. 


By a regimentation of minds the class di- 
vision is to become conscious. ‘‘The pro- 
letarians must teach the people to distrust 
the bourgeoisie,’’ said Lenin. ‘‘We are 
not liberals. We put the interests of the 
Party above the interests of formal de- 
mocracy,’’ says Stalin. 

‘*There must be a choice by everybody,’’ 
said Lenin; ‘‘there can be no neutrals.’’ 
The continuance of the Revolution has been 
due not only to the insurgent movement of 
the masses, but to powerful leadership, 
which had a program backed by a most 
strictly-disciplined Party. The leadership 
of Lenin, despite the dogma of the Marx- 
ians that the importance of personality is 
infinitesimal, was of great moment. As 
one reads his speeches from March to 
October, 1917, it is clear that no one in 
the Party thought as straight, put forth 
such simple, compelling slogans, or ham- 
mered their arguments with such power as 
he. The Revolution exists, too, because of 
the ideas it set free; it may become a 
permanent reality in so far as those ideas 
become a part of the proletarian-peasant 
mind. Lenin’s leadership among the pro- 
letarians came of his ability to hammer his 
audiences, instilling ideas by the convine- 
ing, inescapable power of his speech. He 
showed himself an effective teacher, psy- 
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chologically. With his ‘‘iron tongue,’’ he 
drove his keen logic like an axe into the 
programs of opponents. Bored doubtless 
by his style (or lack of it), his repetitions, 
the proletarian masses were nevertheless 
convinced of his simple truths. Hypno- 
tized by his zeal in defending a program 
of Land, Bread, and Peace, perhaps in- 
fluenced by the physical force that seemed 
to flow from this inspired prophet of revo- 
lution, they were led captive. 

‘*We can not stand for the ‘introduction’ 
of socialism—this would be sheer nonsense 
—we must preach socialism,’’ said Lenin. 
Thus he gave a demonstration lesson to his 
colleagues: only by a method of effective 
indoctrination and persuasion can the 
Revolution become a reality in the minds 
of the masses. The demonstration has been 
taken to heart; it is imitated and repeated 
in every school for youth and adults in the 
Soviet Union to-day. 

For thirteen years the process of regi- 
mentation has gone on. Young minds are 
formed readily. Many trained in these 
years alone do not know, can not conceive 
of, minds not elass-conscious. Some of the 
old minds have been transformed. Life 
shows them to us here and there. Like 
Kleist, the old engineer, in Gladkoff’s 
*‘Cement,’’ they say: ‘‘we... have no 
other life except our struggle to build a 
new culture.’’ 

The world has been divided, then, ideo- 
logically. A wedge has been driven in, 
which continues to cleave the proletariat 
from any sentimental notion of the unity 
of human society, fostered in bourgeois 
states by the deceptions of the ruling class, 
according to Marx and Lenin. One feels 
this cleavage on crossing Soviet frontiers; 
a separation one does not experience on 
going to any other foreign country. A 
national mental difference may be noted in 
varying degrees in crossing any frontier; 
beyond this one, one feels the force that 
the new class ideology has come to possess. 
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Inside her borders, one feels at once (and 
more as time flies by) that the position of 
long-established ideas has been reversed: 
what was ordinary, orthodox and accepted, 
on one side, is heterodox, heresy, and con- 
demned, on the other. 

As the traveler feels this mental bound- 
ary which separates him from the outside 
world as he enters the Union to-day he 
feels it, too, none the less distinctly, as a 
boundary, a chasm, between the old Russia 
and the Soviet Union. History has its 
boundaries. One finds to-day the vestiges 
of yesterday ; every to-morrow of the Com- 
munist régime finds them less distinct. 

The better to comprehend and interpret 
the boundaries of the ‘‘new mind,”’ it is 
necessary to know the characteristics of 
the old. 

The mind of a society, upon analysis, 
gives evidence of the circumstances and 
conditions under which and according to 
which it was brought into being. It may, 
and generally does, give evidence of other 
things, too. The strata, formed in certain 
historic periods, followed by others of 
different character, laid down under new 
conditions and influences of later periods, 
are frequently as easily distinguished as 
strata of the earth’s crust, laid down in 
successive geologic ages, though the divi- 
sion lines are sometimes less distinct, each 
preceding period of social mental growth 
tending, more or less, to influence its suc- 
eessors. New social mind, created as a 
result of sweeping, cataclysmic movements, 
such as revolutions, profound social and 
economic changes, or great scientific dis- 
coveries, is apt, however, to be sharply dif- 
ferentiated from the old. The vagueness 
or definiteness of character, exhibited by 
the new, depends, of course, upon a variety 
of circumstances which brought it into 
being. The analogy suggested is, certainly, 
not an exact one. The analogy of two 
streams, a clear and a turbid one, flowing 
together, the resultant unlike either of its 
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components, yet influenced by both, may 
now and again seem closer. It appears so, 
in the ease of Russia, down to the time of 
the recent Revolution. 

The old mind of Russia, before the Oc- 
tober Revolution, was in most of its ele- 
ments diametrically opposed to the new 
that is now being created by the influences 
of life and formal education. In general, 
it was made up of characteristics derived 
from the experiences of primitive tribal 
life of their earliest known history, the 
period of Christianization, feudalism, and 
the rise of nationalism. Observation of 
the mind, formed according to the dictates 
of the nationalistic tendency in the nine- 
teenth, and early years of the twentieth, 
centuries, fails to reveal more than a hint 
of vestigial traits laid down by the experi- 
ences of the crude life of twelve hundred 
years before. They were, though not en- 
tirely invisible, deeply embedded, not easy 
to find, and, seemingly, uninfluential. 
They had been effectually hidden and 
suppressed by the overwhelming influence 
of Greek orthodoxy, combined with feudal 
authority and nationalistic ambitions. The 
three dominant characteristics of the 
Russian mind, in the nineteenth century, 
were orthodoxy, autocracy and nationalism. 

Reformers of Russia, and many promi- 
nent educators and philosophers, from the 
time of Peter the Great to the World War, 
agitated for a new education that should 
form a ‘‘new people,’’ ‘‘new men.’’ In 
the nineteenth century, Dobroliuboff, Pisa- 
reff, Belinsky and Tolstoy, to name but a 
few, agitated for ‘‘free education,’’ a ‘‘free 
individualism,’’ ‘‘free moral personality.’’ 
But ‘‘order first and reform afterwards”’ 
was the policy most generally adopted by 
the government. 

These eighteenth and nineteenth century 
dreams of ‘‘new men’’ did not materialize. 
The objective itself was hazy, the programs 
incomplete, those in power generally too 
hostile, short-sighted and devoted to their 
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own immediate aggrandizement. Events 
of a catastrophic nature came to destroy 
the old structure. Nobility, private wealth, 
patriotic chauvinism, Slavophilism, patri- 
archal authority in the family, autocracy 
of the Tsar, and even holy orthodoxy, 
which many observers held to be so firmly 
rooted in the Russian soul, mgs, bem 
the flames of the World War, revolution 
and civil war. The World War was but a 
final, decisive factor in precipitating the 
Revolution. Many in Russia believed that 
had the Japanese war continued longer, 
disintegration of the government would 
have taken place and this would have 
resulted in more substantial constitutional 
reforms. But autocracy steadied itself and 
reforms were delayed as much as possible. 

The fundamental determining factor in 
education is economic in character. Such 
social factors as class lines, religious faith 
and political philosophies do not exist in a 
vacuum. While religious views and politi- 
eal conceptions often appear to be of 
primary importance in determining the 
nature of social ideology, it is not because 
of their weight per se, but because they are 
the accepted notions of those who control 
economic wealth. A new ideology is being 
created in the Soviet Union because wealth 
has passed into the control of other hands. 
As the proletarian worker was far removed 
from tsar, nobility and intelligentsia, so is 
the new ideology far removed from that of 
the past; all that supported the power of 
nobility and tsarist autocracy must give 
way to that which will support the new 
masters. The ideology of the new masters 
does not, of course, spring full-blown from 
the head of Zeus. It has been developed 
underground; it has been tempered in the 
flames of the class struggle in Germany, 
Russia, and elsewhere. Much of it came 
from French physiocrats and revolutionists 
of the eighteenth century; other elements 
from German and English philosophers 
and humanitarians. It was not created, 
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but crystallized, by Marx and Engels. 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks, at the Brussels 
conference, in 1903, and even more in the 
furious heat of the Russian revolutions of 
1905 and 1917 and subsequent reconstruc- 
tion, have modified it in terms of the 
twentieth century. Though not negating 
the facts of heredity, they assert the mag- 
nificent power of environment to shape 
what heredity has given. The party 
dictatorship exercises supreme control over 
all economic life. With its influence they 
combine that of a new ideology, over the 
inculeation of which they exercise an 
equally undisputed sovereignty. Lenin, 
like Erasmus, and other educators since 
long ages past, believed in the efficiency of 
training: ‘‘Give me,’’ said he, ‘‘five years 
to teach the children and the seed sown 
shall not be uprooted.’’ 

All that created and supported the ‘‘old 
mind,’’ nationalistic, religious, patriotie, 
leisure-loving and Hamletic as it was, 
foundered in the storms of imperial war- 
fare, revolution and civil war. Pent-up, 
class-conscious feelings, which, under the 
old régime, had no outlet for expression, 
now gained free rein; hands that had been 
idle seized power ; and brains that had long 
dreamed of the ‘‘new man’’ found freedom 
to create the mould in which to form him 
to the heart’s desire. 

There is not a little impatience and 
cynicism on the part of Communist alchem- 
ists toward the blundering, fumbling, fu- 
tile, little man of the past and present. 
With Mephistopheles, they, doubtless, 
would opine— 


Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von gleichem 


Schlag 
Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag. 


The little fellow, priding himself on the 
‘‘spark’’ within, has lived long, but has 
not used the ‘‘light’’ to plan intelligently, 
and to improve his life. Instead, 
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Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s allein 


Nur thierischer als jedes Thier zu sein. 


They have seized the crucible. The fires 
of war and revolution have brought the 
basic stuff to molten consistency. The 
forms are ready; the pouring process has 
begun. 

Some have expressed wonderment that so 
many Russians of radical and socialistic 
tendencies and others outside Russia, suc! 
as Kautsky, have refused to support the 
Communist political, economie and edu- 
cational experiment. Why? Are they not 
educating the ‘‘new man,’’ long dreamed 
of? A partial reason for this disaffection 
is found in the fact that so many things 
the pre-Revolutionary radicals strove for, 
free press, free speech, ‘‘free education,’’ 
free opinion, and so on, are denied by the 
steel dictatorship. It appears, therefore, 
that though the ‘‘new man’”’ is to reveal 
some of the characteristics sought after by 
would-be creators of the past, he will, in 
his total make-up, if the process is quite 
successful, be repugnant to them. 

What are the dominant mental traits of 
the ‘‘new person,’’ the Communist citizen ! 
It is an easily observed fact that the lives 
of people of every society are controlled 
by relatively few central ideas. The new 
citizen of the Soviet Union either is domi- 
nated or is to be dominated by twelve. 
This analysis of him is based upon observa- 
tion of his daily life and the processes of 
his formal education. The number might 
be elaborated by a detailed analysis, but 
the central characteristics would remain 
the same. He believes in, and can justify 
by Marxian dialectic, the dictatorship of 
the Communist Party, or as is generally 
said, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
He is militant in his defense and advocacy 
of it. He must be an activist. Though it 
seems a paradox at first glance, he is to be 
class-conscious ; yet his is to become, at the 
same time, a classless mind. He believes 
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in universal labor, holds the laborer in high 
regard, and the exploiter in greatest con- 
tempt. His mind must be secular (domi- 
nated by science) and atheistic, political, 
collectivistic, non-nationalistic and _ posi- 
tively international. It must be healthy 
in the physical sense, a sound mind in a 
sound body. It is a sexless mind. He who 
possesses these is the ‘‘new man.”’ 

‘‘We are not liberals. We put the in- 
terests of the party above the interests of 
formal democracy.’’ These words of the 
dictator, briefly, but adequately, describe 
the view-point of the proletarian dictator- 
ship. Naturally no other party can be al- 
lowed to exist. In contempt of democracy 
elsewhere, the Communist holds that many 
parties are merely a blind to deceive the 
masses (and the foolish liberals) while real 
dictatorship exists, controlled by vested in- 
terests. Sovereignty must remain in the 
hands of those who are judged fit to rule; 
fit by birth, for they can not trust the 
ideology and professions of those born of 
noble or priestly stock. Nor does dictator- 
ship he in the open hands of all workers, 
manual laborers, soldiers, sailors or even 
the whole party. Reduced to bare facts, it 
is wielded by a small group whose power is 
such that by control of party machinery, 
by absolute control of the press, and other 
agencies for forming opinion, that not only 
little men, but the greatest figures (Trot- 
zky and Bukharin, for example) must bow 
to it or be expelled. Democracy is not only 
denied among the whole of Soviet citizenry, 
it ean not be tolerated within the party. 
The essence of the party power to lead the 
proletariat to victory is said to lie in redue- 
tion of members to those who submit to 
discipline. Faith in this rigidly exclusive 
and disciplined party is inculeated in the 
masses by all agencies of scholastic and 
extra-scholastie education. Faith in the 
wisdom of the party means, translated into 
action, acceptance of its practical program 
and the sacrifice of one’s self for its attain- 
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ment. This faith, this acceptance, must 
remain unquestioning even though the pro- 
gram demand sacrifice to the point of 
suffering. How far has acceptance gone? 
Manifestly, it is not complete. Doubt 
exists ; complaints are heard from the ‘‘un- 
official’? minds. Among hand-laborers and 
in other circles, open revolt from time to 
time flares up. But if not consciously 
accepted by the mind, it is generally sub- 
mitted to docilely enough. Why? One 
reason, doubtless, is that, since his early 
primitive experience of democracy and in- 
dependence, the Russian has long been in 
the school of dictatorship. The significance 
of this new dictatorship lies in the novelty 
of its vision; in its powerful drive to use 
the energies of all under its sway to attain 
it. 

The Communist citizen must be militant. 
Elsewhere in the world much force has 
been used. Yet, generally, ideally, its 
desirability has been denied. The Com- 
munist asserts such denial is mere hy- 
pocrisy. Instead of teaching that war is 
harmful, the new mind must hold it to be 
inevitable and desirable. Only by conflict, 
revolutionary in character, can the prole- 
tariat be victorious. Not by evolution of 
society, but by revolution of the lowest 
against those above them, is the rule of 
justice among men to be achieved. Peace 
at this moment is desirable, but that is 
only for the moment. The Communist 
citizen must militantly promote the class 
struggle by agitation and follow this with 
physicai warfare upon his class opponents 
when the propitious moment arrives. 
Manifestly, it is intolerable that a doctrine 
of universal peace be taught. ‘‘We do not 
want war, but we are prepared for it’’ is 
a slogan often heard and seen in the union. 
Seeing this, some observers report the 
Soviet union desires to promote, and live 
in, peace with its capitalist neighbors. 
This desire is of the moment: peace for 
reconstruction ; opportunity to strike roots 
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deep. No true Communist citizen looks 
forward to peace until his class enemy has 
been deposed. ‘‘Be ready to fight for the 
great work of Lenin—the word-wide revo- 
lution.’’ ‘‘We do not want war, but we 
are prepared for it’’ is not non-militant, 
is not pacifist in its intent. It is the de- 
fense that is offered by many great states 
while they prepare for the next war. It is 
spread everywhere in the Soviet Union, 
from kindergarten to Communist univer- 
sity. Here and there one finds a jingoistic 
variant: ‘‘We do not want war but we are 
prepared to give two blows for every one 
received.’’ How shall the youthful citizen 
become militant towards his enemies if he 
be uninstructed ? 

Activistic, that the new man must be. 
The Communist must ‘‘function energeti- 
eally.’’ It is necessary, however, to define 
and limit the scope of activism somewhat. 
In general, all citizens of the new society 
must be active; they must labor for the 
common weal as the dictatorship directs. 
Activism is one of the first principles of 
Soviet life and education. But, naturally, 
there are degrees of capacity for it; there 


, 


are certain limits beyond which it can not 
be encouraged or tolerated. Those who 
possess most of it, if there are not impedi- 
ments of birth, become the most valuable 
workers in the party cells, in the atheistic 
societies, and, indeed, on every front where 
the struggle against the class enemy is 
being carried on. Activism in the future 
man is to be encouraged in every way, 
except when it leads to irregular political 
views and their propagation, or other acti- 
vities considered harmful to the proletarian 
society. 

The new mind is classless, or rather it is 
to be. In a classless society, manifestly 
there can be no class mind. Naturally, the 
classless mind can not be, until capitalist 
and petty-bourgeois classes are annihilated. 
As long as they exist, then, the classless 
mind does not exist; for class mind, class 
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prejudices, must be consciously realized 
and strengthened to spur and prepare the 
proletariat for the inevitable struggle. 
Thus far, theory. Practically, throughout 
the Union, many classes are recognized 
to-day from the true aristocracy of the pro- 
letarian laborer to the declassed, inimical 
elements. Since life is the first and most 
practical teacher, one may well wonder 
how successful formal education can be in 
building the classless mind while at every 
point every individual citizen is reminded 
that class is one of the most important 
facts of life. In fact, no success is ex- 
pected till the classless society itself ap- 
pears. To-day, an observer finds different 
treatment for batrak (farm laborer), poor 
peasant, middle, and ‘‘rich’’ peasant; for 
proletarian, employee, merchants, sons and 
daughters of priests and former officials. 
To him who hath not shall be given is the 
rule applied to the poor batrak or prole- 
tarian. He is selected to go to school and 
frequently paid clothing, food and a sti- 
pend. But, from him who hath, shall be 
taken away, even the opportunity to go. 
The face of a bright little girl comes to 
mind. She was allowed to finish the four- 
year elementary school: there she had to 
stop, though very bright and having an 
excellent record. Her father owned forty 
houses before 1917; he is now in Siberia. 
Another young acquaintance wanted to go 
to the university. By her active work and 
sympathy with the revolutionary cause, it 
was thought she could be admitted. Then 
it was learned that her father, though now 
an advocate, had once been a_ preacher. 
All schools keep exact statistics as to the 
social complex. Thus labor school No. 27, 
in X—, gives these figures for the present 
year: children of workers, 95; of officials, 
149 ; of peasants, 5; pensioners, 18 ; kustar%, 
21; free professions, 4; merchants, 4; oth- 
ers, 4. A pedagogical technicum reports, 
1930: 33 per cent., poor peasants; 33 per 
cent., middle peasants; 13 per cent., daily 
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peasant laborers; 11 per cent., proletarian 
workers ; and others, 10 per cent. 

This is the aristocracy of labor. ‘‘He 
who does not work neither shall he eat.’’ 
The slogan has been oft repeated since the 
days of John Bellers, an ancient Quaker of 
England, who sought to establish a college 
of industry. It has, however, never been 
applied to one hundred and fifty million 
people, as it is in the Soviet Union. There 
it applies to all, unless, perhaps, the beg- 
gars and the ‘‘wild children,’’ some of 
whom still remain, may be excepted. They 
are not fed with silver spoons to be sure, 
yet they do no productive work for any 
group in society. Priests and preachers, 
too, are classed as non-productive elements, 
but they perform a labor for which there 
is still some demand. But beggar, home- 
less waif and priest are all poor. Nothing 
approaches the contempt of the new citizen 
for a ‘‘bourgeois,’’ a merchant, a capital- 
ist, a priest—all of whom are regarded as 
exploiters, living by the labor of others. 
To teach and practice contempt for those 
who don’t work and to cultivate a habit of 
working and a respect for labor on one’s 
own part are two aspects of the problem 
for the new citizen. The first is easily at- 
tained ; the second, with more difficulty. A 
long and interesting argument with a Com- 
munist professor of chemistry showed that 
he cordially detested Henry Ford as an 
exploiter of labor; but I observed that he 
himself always relied on his ailing wife and 
a little girl, whom he paid five dollars a 
month and keep, to do all physical labor 
in the establishment. But the doctrine is 
by no means useless. ‘‘Saturdaying’’—a 
term applied to the holiday given up to 
some unusual physical labor—may not ac- 
complish results, in proportion to the num- 
ber of workers, but the psychological effect 
may be worth while. Institutions, and 
teachers, steadily hammering upon this 
new plate in the ideological armor, may 
have an effect too; but greater, and ines- 
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capable, is the influence of losing one’s 
bread card. A black mammy just recently 
asked me: ‘‘Does you-all know whut’s 
‘vausin’ dis unemploymunt?’’ I pleaded 
ignorance and returned the question. ‘‘Jes 
them Republicuns, thass all; shoo ‘em out 
an’ everything’ll be awright.’’ The Soviet 
citizen is not bothered by a change of 
party. 

‘*The church is separated from the state, 
and the school from the church; and free- 
dom of religious and anti-religious propa- 
ganda is assured to every citizen.’’ Thus, 
at one stroke of the guillotine, ecclesiastical 
and pedagogical heads went rolling. The 
proletarian mind must be freed from su- 
perstition; science must be substituted. 
There is no chance, no luck, no mystery in 
life; science alone will break the seven 
seals; fortune tellers are already among the 
unemployed. Only in theory is there free 
and equal competition between religion and 
atheism. The church is separated from the 
state and the school from the church; but 
the state is bound to atheism and the school 
is bound to both. Not all atheists, surely, 
ean be Communists ; but no Communist can 
be a believer. The party rules the govern- 
mental machine and thereby rules the 
schools. Religious and anti-religious pro- 
paganda are free to all, in theory; but re- 
ligious propaganda must be carried on 
only in churches. ‘‘The priest is free to 
pray and preach; and God is free to 
answer him,’’ said a young Communist 
whom I had asked about freedom of re- 
ligion. But he can not organize a ladies’ 
discussion tea nor have a gymnasium or 
boy scout club in the basement of his 
church. His sole function is to deal with 
the immaterial world; that is why there is 
decreed freedom of religion. Religion, the 
church and education are separate. Athe- 
ists never had churches; they work through 
the schools. Atheist children are strongly 
organized in their school clubs. No school 
was found without one. They are all 
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activists and, apparently, represent the 
best brains and bodies in the school. Their 
work is not chiefly to ‘‘boo’’ religion and 
believers ; above all else it is to study the 
history of man, his society, his sciences and 
to use their knowledge to convince others 
of their erroneous belief. No children may 
be taught religion in a school before they 
reach eighteen; or sixteen, in the Moham- 
medan regions. Parents are free to teach 
them at home. Mohammedan, Jewish or 
Orthodox Russian children’s clubs were not 
seen in any schools. Statistics which cover 
everything in the Union do not mention 
them. 

Mysticism, superstition, belief in the 
supernatural forces of religion have not 
been annihilated. All do not belong to the 
‘*new men.’’ But this bit of ideology has 
taken deep root and has spread far, even to 
the ‘‘deaf villages.’’ I walked with two 
friends of a moment in this infinity of time, 
an old man and an old woman. They had 
never seen the Lavra, formerly the goal of 
great pilgrimages, where ancient bones of 
saints lie buried. Both had been infected 
with unbelief and illuminated by their 
atheistic, Communist son. They would see 
the holy place, which is now a museum of 
the godless. Returning, we passed a 
church. Vassilieff whispered: ‘‘Is there 
anything in this—this religion—dost thou 
think?’’ We went in, his wife—more 
emancipated than he— protesting. He 
bought a candle and lighted it, passing it 
forward, for the little church was crowded 
with old people. Outside, his grey-haired 
spouse smiled teasingly up at him: ‘‘ Thou, 
Vassilieff, dost not believe in God, but thou 
fearest the devil.’’ 

All minds must be political, all schools 
must teach the elements at least. This is 
not, as it might seem to western ears, a 
complicated and insuperably difficult task. 
There is one party, one political faith; as 
it is outside, so is it inside the schools. It 
pervades all of life. ‘*‘Who will protect 
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us? The Communist Party, leader of the 
proletariat,’’ says the motto, picked up in 
one of the kindergartens of X—. Else- 
where, other slogans; but one thought is 
supreme. Political teaching expands as 
one rises from kindergarten to the institute 
and university, but it is always the same. 
It is not debated; it can not be denied. It 
has no competitors. School systems else- 
where have taught, and do teach, some 
polities; for political purposes, history has 
often been made a slave. But no society 
has taught its polities with such singleness 
of purpose and such complete mastery of 
detail as this. The merest Communist 
youth can use his dialectic. They not only 
learn polities; they live it in the school and 
touch it constantly outside. The chief 
agency is not the word, but the deed. Or- 
ganized children (1.e., Pioneers and Kom- 
somols) dominate, if they do not entirely 
monopolize, student government. Parallel 
with the general school system, has been 
built that for political instruction of 
adults, rising from illiterate, little-literate, 
one-year-party, and two-year-party schools 
to the Communist universities and research 
departments. When not in school, the 
party-controlled press, the stage, the 
screen, the radio, factory Red-corner, clubs, 
and reading rooms exercise their formative 
influence, which is nothing if not political. 
**Learn, learn, learn,’’ said Lenin. Edu- 
eation in elementary schools is not yet, in 
the narrow sense, compulsory. But it is 
no exaggeration to say that the whole 
union is at school. 

Collectivism is strong, individualism 
weak, say Communist educators.  Indi- 
vidualism is unsafe and immoral. Given 
free rein, it degenerates into narrow sel- 
fishness, and exploitation of the weak by 
the strong. All life must be merged in 
great, collective enterprises and schools 
must indoctrinate and habituate the collec- 
tive mind. This is not a theory, merely; 
there is all the power of the party and the 
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wealth of the union behind it. All who eat 
must work; but, in the end, if not as yet, 
all must work collectively. With only one, 
and that an impersonal, exploiter of labor, 
the state, can any one object? The state 
builds factories, power plants, plantations, 
mines the ‘‘black gold’’ and builds the 
tanks and guns to defend them all and thus 
makes firm the foundation of the first pro- 
letarian state. Is this not better than that 
each petty individual should advance his 
scheme, one competing with another? 
What is freedom of the individual but a 
bourgeois myth and hypocrisy? Nothing, 
says the Communist. 

Questions are often raised as to the 
possible effectiveness of collectives. Will 
not individual initiative be lost? Much of 
it will be, undoubtedly, but the mass collec- 
tive is stronger than one _ individual; 
stronger than an equal army directed by 
individual wills. Communist philosophy 
denies the importance of an individual. 
Lenin and Stalin, they say, did not create 
things, but were created by them. Trotzky 
was a wild individualist, at heart, a star. 
The party wants no stars. If they shine 
too brilliantly, they can be hurled out of 
the firmanent. The collective discipline of 
the party (the denial of self) must, if not 
to the same degree, be cultivated in society 
at large. The cultivation, naturally, is a 
forceful and at the same time an educa- 
tional process. ‘‘We must preach social- 
ism, we must patiently persuade the peas- 
ants of its truth,’’ said Lenin. ‘‘All 
children must help the peasants under- 
stand the collective farms,’’ runs a com- 
mon slogan. Many prospective new citi- 
zens are skeptical of collectivism, when 
it is preached by agitator-propagandists 
throughout the land. When forced, in- 


directly, to join the collective farms, many 
peasants showed they would rather be 
‘patiently persuaded.’’ 

There shall be neither barbarian nor 
Greek. 


Barbarian and Greek, these are 
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creations of nationalistic minds. The Com- 
munist knows no such boundaries. The 
Great Russian slowly built up mastery over 
White and Little Russian, Georgian, Turk- 
oman, Tadjik and Tatar; imposed their 
language upon them all, or left them un- 
educated. The new régime aims to pro- 
mote, and is promoting, their education 
in the native languages, without prefer- 
ence. Russian is taught as a subject, as 
it is the official language of the union; but 
instruction is in the mother tongue which 
is officially used in the local republic. But 
there are many more difficult problems for 
educators in the backward, minor nation- 
alities than face those in the land of the 
Great Russians. The same principle of 
free national schools is applied in Moscow, 
Leningrad or Rostov as in Central Asian 
republics. If Tatar, Jewish or German 
children are found in sufficient number, a 
school in the native idiom may be opened 
for them. This is thoroughly in accord 
with Communist ideology which recognizes 
only class barriers. It is a hereulean task 
to establish the principle in the former 
tsar’s domain where anti-Semitism knew 
no bounds. 

A new internationalism is to find lodge- 
ment in the ‘‘new man.’’ It extends not 
alone to Georgian, Tadjik or Samoyed, but 
to Englishman, German, Frenchman, In- 
dian, and all others beyond present Soviet 
boundaries. Across all national marches, 
heedless of them, runs the new class fron- 
There are several conceptions of 
internationalism. It is indeed not a new 
thought but an old one. Christians crossed 
forbidden frontiers long ago in the interest 
of a creed of universal brotherhood. Busi- 
ness has to a certain degree an interna- 
tional organization and outlook. The in- 
ternationalism advanced by the Commu- 
nists desires no cooperation or traffic with 
these; it seeks to unify and 
crystallize the thought of workers through- 
out the world, in the interest of the inevi- 
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table class struggle. Mopr, the interna- 
tional club, is found in every school, 
factory and farm collective. It is an or- 
ganization of activists who study the posi- 
tion of laborers in other lands, and hold 
out an encouraging hand to those in the 
chains of capitalism. In Mopr, the peasant 
from the ‘‘deaf village’’ sees his horizon 
expand to include the stage of the world- 
wide drama—which is always a drama of 
class warfare. 

That the ‘‘new mind’’ must be a sound 
one, is axiomatic. That is must dwell in 
a sound body was not left for Communist 
ideologists to determine. Russian theo- 
rists borrowed it from Locke in the eigh- 
teenth century, but the theory was not 
practiced in life nor in the schools, as a 
rule. Old Russia did not play, except a 
very minor part of it. True, football and 
rowing, and some other sports, were en- 
gaged in here and there, more in the south 
than elsewhere. Organizations, similar to 
Turnvereine, had been introduced. But 
the interest in sport only faintly suggests 
the general movement of the present. The 
‘“‘new men’’ play, they exercise—always 
with a purpose; so purposefully, one may 
sometimes be inclined to think, that it be- 
comes work instead. 

In play as in work, collectivism is 
stressed rather than individual excellence. 
Play must not help destroy the ideology 
that life and the school build up. It is an 
excellent agency for inculeating the prin- 
ciple of teamwork. The new internation- 
alism of the workers is also to be promoted 
by sport. Though the old schools did not 
encourage, and life gave few opportunities 
for it, the new citizens have zealously es- 
poused it. There are contests between 
factories, between classes, between schools. 
Generally speaking, the schools have not 
yet learned to play well. But everywhere 
they make the effort. No matter how 


meager the equipment, schools do not flag 
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in their efforts to follow through the pro- 
gram for physical training. 

‘Male and female created he them and 
gave them dominion.’’ Notwithstanding 
the implied equality of the sexes, the west- 
ern world has generally followed the ad- 
monition of Paul that wives should be 
subject to their husbands. The old mind 
of Russia, whether Orthodox or Mohamme- 
dan, adhered firmly to the principle of 
male dominion. Did not Mohammed hold 
that if a man would act aright he should 
first ask his wife and then do the con- 
trary? Did not the old proverb assert 
that ‘‘the more one beats his wife, the 
better the borstch’’? ‘‘A chicken is not a 
bird; and a woman is not a person,’’ runs 
True, there were some emanci- 
pated women. Opportunities were offered 
to the better class. A special school for 
girls had been opened as early as 1764. 
But, on the whole, the position of woman 
was abject slavery. The ‘‘new mind’’ 
conceives of women differently. By a 
stroke of the pen, rights were granted such 
as English and American agitators strug- 
gled for throughout a hundred years and 
more. Rights were granted; this does not 
mean they have everywhere been realized. 
Education knows no distinctions. From 
nursery, through the gymnasium to the 
Communist universities and other profes- 
sional schools, coeducation is the rule. 
There is no such thing as a ‘‘female col- 
lege.’’ Though this is true, certain con- 
cessions have been made to the more back- 
ward Mohammedan population of the 
southeast and Central Asia. One finds 
some separate elementary schools, special 
training institutions, women’s clubs, and 
other schools where only a few boys or a 
few girls have been allowed to enter. It 
is unusual to find Communists supporting 
the slow methods of evolution, but they do 
exist. Some give five, fifteen and twenty- 
five years as the probable time necessary 
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to effect a change that was speedily and 
ruthlessly enforced in other parts of the 
union. 

Mingling with the several classes of 
people in the Soviet Union, one is invari- 
ably impressed by the clash of the new 
ideology with the old. The ‘‘new mind’’ 
is growing, though not yet supreme. It 
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is resolute, active, agressive. The old is 
wavering, weakening, querulous and only 
passively resistant. The division has been 
effected; the gulf between the two grows 
wider. Surely, if an ‘‘old man’’ were to 
meet the ‘‘new,’’ he might well greet him 
thus: ‘‘Ah, sir, a distinct universe walks 
about under your hat and under mine. .. .”’ 


FRATERNITY 


By DANIEL L. GRANT 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE DELTA TAU DELTA FRATERNITY 


Despite the business depression, pre- 
liminary reports coming to the head- 
quarters of one of the large collegiate 
men’s fraternities indicate that the pres- 
sure to gain fraternity membership by 
those entering college for the first time has 
not lessened. Possibly the pressure for 
membership has even increased. 

And while youth continues to clamor for 
admission to the social fraternity, some 
college deans and presidents continue to 
wrinkle their brows and wonder whether 
the total impact of the social fraternity 
upon these self-same youths and upon the 
higher educational system generally is 
desirable. This questioning is not new. 
It is age long and has frequently taken the 
form of pointed opposition, prohibitive 
legislation and contrary court decisions. 
Only this year one prominent university 
president wrote that the social fraternity 
constituted ‘‘the greatest organized source 
of moral misbehavior on the campus’’; the 
last annual conference of the Association 
of Deans of Men found a third of its time 
devoted to the social fraternity, and hither 
and yon over the country housing pro- 
grams are under way designed for, as a 
by-product at least, the eventual elimina- 
tion of the fraternity. 

It seems, therefore, that the issue con- 


tinues to be fairly well joined between the 
desire of youth for membership and the 
uncertainty of age as to its wisdom. For 
ten years, however, the social fraternity 
has been assuming more and more of the 
responsibility for a constructive use of the 
social fraternity as an essential part of the 
higher educational scene than had been 
true theretofore. Possibly it was for a 
lack of that that certain opposition ob- 
tained. The Interfraternity Conference, 
which began in 1909, has contributed 
notably to this consciousness of obligation 
on the part of fraternity leadership. It 
has stimulated an increase in the number 
of social fraternities, an increase of the 
number of chapters in the older ones and 
an increase in the membership of individ- 
ual chapters. Some fraternity leaders 
have sought to eliminate the criticism that 
fraternities are exclusive and snobbish 
through extending them to the point that 
all students who desire such membership 
might have it. If that end should be 
obtained, it is clear that a great deal of the 
friction and instinctive antagonism to 
social fraternities of the past would be 
eliminated. Then the issue would be more 
clearly drawn as to the possibility of the 
social fraternity to contribute to the edu- 
cative process. 
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Stated in another way, if the air might 
be cleared of dust and unnecessary fric- 
tion, we might fairly approach the ques- 
tion of why the demand for fraternity 
membership on the part of youth continues 
unabated. Why will some men, in all 
humility, say that their fraternity meant 
more to them than their college? 

The Delta Tau Delta Fraternity has 
worked both through the Interfraternity 
Conference and through its own organiza- 
tion to supply the social fraternity a sense 
of direction and a consecutive leadership 
which recognizes that after all it must be 
a homogeneous part of the higher educa- 
tional picture. 

A year ago its president wrote all its 
members : 

In recent years the whole fraternity system has 
come to recognize that our future is dependent 
entirely upon the recognition of the fact that we 
are an integral unit in the educational system. 
Our problem is to provide the necessary facilities 
and adequate leadership that will more closely tie 
our active chapters up with the educational 
program. 

Back of his announcement were several 
years of preparation and _ preliminary 
work ; coincident with it was the news that 
Delta Tau Delta had secured as its new 
executive one whose background of train- 
ing and experience was within higher edu- 
cation. The total purposes and method of 
this fraternity have thus been brought to 
focus. Purpose: ‘‘in addition to preserv- 
ing all its virtues as a social organization— 
to supplement that which is being done in 
the classroom through building a real life 
in the chapter house on an intellectual 
level. Grades and marks are incidental; 
self-developed interest in and enjoyment 
of matters germane to life to-day should be 
acquired. Courses provide the point of 
departure only; not the _ terminus.’’ 
Method: improved grades, and then the 
spirit of real scholarship, higher stand- 
ards, chapter libraries and the placing of 
a Praeceptor in each chapter house. 
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The vulnerable spot of the social frater- 
nity to most observers has been its appar- 
ent indifference to the scholastic standing 
of its members. Whether they have been 
as indifferent to scholastic success as they 
have seemed or not, it is a fact that the 
general level of scholastic rank of the com- 
bined groups of fraternity men has been 
below that of the total student group. It 
has been reported that the average grade 
of fraternity men declined 20 per cent. 
between 1887 and 1923. Recognizing this, 
the Delta Tau Delta Fraternity created in 
its executive body the position of super- 
visor of scholarship. That was in 1923. 
This new official was given rank with the 
chief officials of the fraternity. At that 
time two or three other fraternities were 
giving the scholarship matter official atten- 
tion, but none of them had given the work 
such official distinction. With this action 
‘*the attainment of the highest standard of 
scholarship by undergraduate chapters 
became a real objective’’ of Delta Tau 
Delta. At the head of the work the fra- 
ternity placed an experienced schoolman 
who not only was in sympathy with the 
objects of his position but also had the 
practical background of experience to give 
him effectiveness in his job. Since that 
time he has carried this interest in scholar- 
ship definitely into the Interfraternity 
Conference as one of its major activities. 

Under the impetus of this supervisor of 
scholarship, and definite statistical reports 
of the entire fraternity which were pre- 
pared annually and reported to all its 
members, the general level of scholastic 
performance in Delta Tau Delta improved. 
By 1928-29 it was almost the exact equal 
of the average of all the men in the insti- 
tutions where Delta Tau Delta had 
chapters. 

But this was not the objective, and then 
eame the second step. At the 1929 con- 
vention of the fraternity, made up alike of 
alumni and undergraduates, it was voted 
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that in order for one to be eligible for 
initiation into Delta Tau Delta he must 
have obtained the scholastic sank equal to 
the average required for graduation in the 
institution in which the student registered. 
In other words, the usual practice permits 
a student to stick in college at a lower 
grade level than that at which he will 
be allowed to graduate four years later, 
the requirements growing progressively 
stricter as the tenure in college continues. 
This new rule of Delta Tau Delta, there- 
fore, means that a student may continue 
in most colleges at a lower grade level than 
at that which he will be admitted to Delta 
Tau Delta. A number of individual chap- 
ters in the fraternity have passed and 
enforced even stiffer scholastic require- 
ments. 

Meantime there have been put into 
operation a series of prizes and awards 
which single out for distinctive attention 
the chapters which lead _scholastically. 
There are four elaborate silver plaques 
which are competed for in each of the four 
quarters of the country each year, and in 
all reports and conferences chapters which 
are weak scholastically are held to account. 
In other words, positive stimuli have been 
applied. New charters have been granted 
to petitioning groups only if they rank in 
the top quarter of students on their respec- 
tive campuses. 

Then, lest certain chapters become in- 
different to the purposes of the fraternity 
with respect to scholarship, the governing 
board of the fraternity decreed nearly a 
year ago that ‘‘continued indifference’’ to 
scholastie success on the part of a full 
chapter might for that cause alone place 
the chapter under surveillance for removal 
of its charter. Such an attitude would 
probably not have been countenanced a 
few years ago. Slowly, over seven years, 
therefore, the fraternity developed all pos- 
sible means for leading towards better 
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scholarship. Then it coneluded the mat- 
ter, so far as legislation is concerned, by a 
decree which will penalize those who are 
not susceptible to leadership. 

But this is not all. In this work, re- 
ported above, the procedure has been 
largely mechanical. The fraternity has 
insisted upon better grades in the regis- 
trar’s office. That does not necessarily 
mean the true spirit of scholarship. 
While the fraternity feels safe to insist 
upon grades up to the point that its mem- 
bers average above the full student group, 
it does not propose to limit itself to that 
method. At a certain point it loses its 
effectiveness. It may obscure the real 
objective, as the houses obscured the town 
from Yankee Doodle. Rather, the ques- 
tion, from this point forward, becomes one 
of what can the fraternity do to supple- 
ment the college?’ What even, from its 
own appeal, can it do better than the col- 
lege can do from its point of view? 

Somehow personal development comes 
better under one’s own steam with the 
guidance of an older hand than from the 
compulsion of grades and courses and re- 
ports. And since the appeal of the frater- 
nity is personal, it proposes to begin there, 
with the leadership of good men and good 
books, and develop. If it can do that, the 
fraternity home will not remain the 
Sahara of the Beaux Arts. Accordingly, 
the fraternity is placing an older man to 
live with the boys, call him leader, or 
guide, or tutor. The fraternity has 
adopted the word Praeceptor to describe 
this individual. The important thing 
which it seeks, however, is the constant 
pressure of the presence of an older man 
who, without authority in law, except such 
laws as the chapter officers and the general 
fraternity itself enforce, teaches, develops 
and leads by the weight of his own advice 
and personality. 

In 1929-30 the fraternity placed its first 
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Praeceptor at its chapter at the University 
of Illinois. This young man was just out 
of college and was doing graduate work at 
the university. He had, therefore, only a 
slight amount of his time for chapter work. 
When he began his work that particular 
chapter ranked 54 out of 55 such groups 
on the campus. In such a situation the 
matter for immediate concern was the 
poor grades. By the second semester of 
the year the relative rank had changed to 
17 out of 55, although no rapid transfor- 
mation was originally expected. 

There are many other experiences which 
similarly illustrate how quickly a group in 
a fraternity will respond to leadership. 
The low grades of fraternity men are not 
a reflection of poor capacity. Rather they 
arise out of an indifferent spirit, or possi- 
bly poor discipline in the chapter home. I 
have before me the rank, over a period of 
five years, of the Delta Tau Delta chapter 
at the University of Pittsburgh, where 
there are twenty-five competing groups. 
Its relative position in each of those suc- 
cessive years was, in order, 2, 7, 19, 10, 11 
from the top. In other words, in three 
years this chapter went from second to the 
top to within five positions of the bottom. 
Ir the first case the chapter had the benefit 
of the sustained attention of two alumni 
who helped organize the conditions of life 
for study and generally promoted an in- 
terest in study. Instantly the group re- 
sponded and, to all intents, took first place, 
although rated second. Then the assis- 
tance of these alumni was discontinued. 
The momentum held the chapter to sev- 
enth position the succeeding year, but by 
the second year thereafter it dropped to 
nineteenth position. Similarly, I might 
recount other illustrations of what a little 
leadership has achieved. 

The Illinois experience developed some 
interesting sidelights as well as improved 
grades. Originally it had been deemed 
wise to restrict the direct work of this Prae- 
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ceptor to the freshman class alone. There 
it began. By midyears, however, upper- 
classmen of their own accord were inviting 
him to begin assistance for the entire 
chapter—come over into Macedonia and 
help us! Too, on the basis of an errone- 
ous report that the fraternity had with- 
drawn the salary of the Praeceptor, the 
chapter voted upon itself this responsibil- 
ity in order to continue him. More impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the report of our visiting 
officer at the end of the year indicating 
that the general tenor of conversation in 
the house and the character of student 
interest in discussion had been noticeably 
modified by developments during the year. 
There was nothing done in the way of 
merely coaching students in better grades, 
or shifting the load of the weaker ones 
onto the stronger ones. The procedure 
was thoroughly sincere and sought first to 
organize the members for effective study, 
to learn of the problems of each individual 
and advise him accordingly, and gradu- 
ally introduce to chapter life and conver- 
sation the background of good reading 
material which, however abundant it may 
be in the usual university library, is 
searcely ever brought in direct contact 
with the daily lives of individual students. 
Books brought in from the university 
library and left about the house were read 
almost surreptitiously at first, and finally 
openly and then discussed. The emphasis 
on grades there, and elsewhere, will only 
be maintained so long as the group is low 
in grades. 

From this experiment at the University 
of Illinois the idea spread rapidly through 
the fraternity, and the demand from in- 
dividual chapters for Praeceptors for the 
coming year is in excess of the available 
supply of acceptable men. Already ar- 
rangements have been made for similar 
officials in the fraternity’s chapters at 
Ohio State University, Indiana University, 
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Duke University (limited to freshmen), 
the University of Oregon, the University 
of Iowa, the University of Colorado, the 
University of Chicago, the University of 
Washington and the University of Wis- 
eonsin. At this writing unfilled applica- 
tions or inquiries are on the desk from 
chapters in five other universities. Mean- 
time, the plan has been adopted by certain 
chapters of other fraternities, and at least 
one university is actively promoting inter- 
est in the program. This responsive de- 
mand of the undergraduate to this pro- 
cedure has far outdistanced the expecta- 
tion of the older officials of this fraternity. 

At Ohio State University, the fraternity 
has arranged for part of the services of an 
associate professor and has gained from 
the university liberal support in the way 
of desirable reading material and other 
necessary accessories to help develop the 
proper atmosphere in the fraternity house. 
As a university official there observed, this 
lead ‘‘may open the way to the solution of 
the fraternity problem’’ in the face of 
which some university officials have felt 
constantly baffled. 

The next step in carrying out the frater- 
nity’s purpose is supplying each chapter 
house with an adequate chapter library. 
It is hoped to make this library contain 
books which appeal to the curiosity and 
every-day interest of the students, and not 
so much a library of reference work and 
research tools. Rather it is ‘‘an associa- 
tional library.’’ For six months now five 
competent educators—a university presi- 
dent, a public librarian in a large city, the 
librarian of a large university, a professor 
of English and a popular writer—have 
been busy preparing a list of a thousand 
titles which should be in each chapter 
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house of the fraternity. Active work for 
the development of these libraries is 
already under way. 

The approach of Delta Tau Delta has 
been to accept the fact of the existence of 
the social fraternity and, without compro- 
mising or violating any of the educative 
and desirable virtues as a social unit, to 
capitalize this condition of life and living 
for purposes of a high spiritual and cul- 
tural achievement. In this the fraternity 
finds itself apparently directly in the cur- 
rent of the principal readjustments of 
higher education going on to-day. There 
is no longer a doubt but that Dr. Eliot, of 
Harvard, rendered a distinct service by 
destroying the old discipline of the ecur- 
riculum. Following that has come the 
rapid growth of the professional school, 
with its discipline, on the one hand, and 
chaos in the cultural curriculum, on the 
other. The cultural interest has suffered 
accordingly, and so far there has appeared 
no new discipline to meet this need. That 
this situation is now recognized is evi- 
denced by the rapid development in per- 
sonnel work, the coming of honors courses, 
tutors, the improved teclinique of keeping 
desirable reading matter in the course of 
the daily life of the student and the new 
housing programs now being developed in 
some places. All these indicate that the 
new discipline is going to grow up around 
the individual as opposed to that around 
the curriculum. This is perhaps one ex- 
planation of the long-standing appeal of 
the social fraternity to young men. If, 
therefore, it can develop fresh possibilities 
in its old relationships, it will have to 
make no readjustment in its organization 
or in the appeal which it has to 
its members. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COURSES ON LATIN AMERICA IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 
THE life, customs, history, literature, trade 
conditions, political life, geography, climatol- 


ogy, geology and archeology of Latin America 
are the subject of 434 courses dealing with Latin 
America, which are being offered at 209 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. This proof of 





a 
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the increasing interest in the countries south of 
the United States is listed by the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union and is deseribed in the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

Before 1895 there was no institution of higher 
learning in the United States where Latin Amer- 
ican life and institutions were considered suffi- 
ciently important to devote a course to their 
discussion. By 1915 five universities were mak- 
ing an effort to acquaint their students with the 
twenty nations that share the American Conti- 
nent with the United States and Canada. 

The situation changed completely as the Latin 
American countries were brought into the lime- 
light as a result of the World War. In 1926 
there were 175 colleges and universities offering 
courses varying in scope from simple bird's-eye 
views over the whole field of Latin America to 
seminars in problems of special interest to ad- 
vanced students. 

An inquiry conducted that year by a com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association 
brought to light the progress that had been made 
since the war and the many obvious handicaps 
that the teacher of Latin American history had 
to encounter in the large majority of cases, such 
as lack of good library facilities. 

In the four years since that inquiry thirty- 
four colleges and universities have been added to 
the list, according to the report. 

Stanford offers the largest number of courses 
in Latin American literature, the explanation 
being the presence in that university of Dr. 
Alfred Coester, author of “The Literary His- 
tery of Spanish America,” a pioneer textbook 
in that subject. Besides a seminar, there are 
two courses dealing with the field in general, 
one on the modernistic movement in Latin 
American literature and the other on the litera- 
ture of Argentina. 

Courses exclusively devoted to Mexico, or to 
Mexico and the Caribbean, are found in the 
catalogues of Harvard, California, Chicago, 
Fordham, Redlands and South Carolina. At 
Stanford and Texas, Mexican history is taken 
up in conjunction with that of the states of the 
Union that were once under Spanish influence. 
The groups of republics known as the A B C 
countries have special courses devoted to them 
at Harvard, the University of California and 
that of Southern California. 
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NEW FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE 
WORK AND RESEARCH 


Last year the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
compiled a list of all fellowships and other aids 
having a value of $250 or more open to men 
and to women for advanced work in universities 
and in professional schools. It has recently 
compiled a supplement bringing together awards 
announced since January, 1930. While all 
means have been taken to make the list com 
plete no doubt not every new award has been 
found. The 115 awards listed represent a min- 
imum list, but one covering all those of im- 
portance. 

Northwestern University leads with 24 new 
awards, the majority being in medicine; Yale 
comes next with 18, nearly half in science; 
Cincinnati reported 14, and Chicago 7. Only 
6 were announced from women’s colleges. 

Eleven of the 115 fellowships were restricted 
to women, 15 to men. All others were open, in 
theory at least, to both men and women. The 
largest award included was one of $1,500, un- 
restricted as to subject, offered by Pembroke 
College for women, for men one of $1,500 in 
agronomy, offered by North Carolina State Col 
lege, and for men and women one of $5,000 in 
chemistry at Yale. 

As to subject to be studied, 16 awards were 
unrestricted, 30 were in health (18 in medicine, 
4 in surgery, 3 in heliotherapy, and single ones 
in some specialty), 24 in science (11 of them in 
chemistry), 7 in edueation, 9 in the social sci- 
ences, 5 for industrial research, 4 in languages, 
5 in law, 3 in agriculture, 3 in religion, 3 in en- 
gineering with the possibility of one award 
being increased to cover more than one fellow- 
ship, 2 in forestry, and one each in archeology, 
architecture, home economies and journalism. 

At least 27 of these new awards have a value 
of $1,000 or more and some 15 others may be as 
large under certain circumstances. Five are 
definitely for study in Europe. Most of the 
others are for work at a specified university in 
the United States. 

The largest awards are in chemistry, physics, 
agronomy, neurology, obstetrics, pediatrics, sur- 
gery, architecture, home economies, journalism 
and the social sciences. 

A group in chemistry at Yale University in- 
eludes the E. R. Squibb and Son Research Fel- 
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lowship awarded to a student in the Graduate 
School for special research in bio-chemistry and 
chemical synthesis, having a value of $5,000 a 


year. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 

THE movement for educational and vocational 
cuidance programs in rural schools is now get- 
ting well underway. Thirty-seven State Depart- 
ments of Education have recently appointed 
representatives to cooperate with the National 
Voeational Guidance Association in promoting 
such guidance, and for most of them their re- 
sponsibility lies chiefly with rural and small- 
town sehools. Nine state departments have 
already begun guidance programs, most of them 
during the past two years. Pennsylvania, the 
pioneer, New York, Virginia, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia have leaders assigned for all or part time. 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and North Carolina 
are in earlier stages of planning programs of 
guidance. 

Craven County, North Carolina, has well ad- 
vanced the most intensive guidance work to be 
found thus far in any rural area. It is on a 
county-wide basis and stresses equally educa- 
tional and the vocational aspects and is under a 
county director operating from the office of the 
county superintendent. Rockland County, New 
York, has an itinerant vocational counselor who 
divides his services among schools that contrib- 
ute to his salary, and to other costs of the work. 

At the approaching Detroit conventions, five 
sessions will be devoted partly or entirely to the 
subject of guidance programs for rural schools. 
Two will oeceur on Saturday, February 21, at 
the Book-Cadillae Hotel, under the auspices of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
one as a luncheon conference, and one as a 
round table of national agencies offering ser- 
vices having guidance values for rural boys and 
girls. Dr. C. B. Smith, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, will open the diseussion. The 
subject at a Sunday round table at the Statler 
Hotel will be personnel and administration for 
rural programs, and the meeting is sponsored 
jointly by the rural department of the National 
Edueation Association and the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Commissioner 
William J. Cooper will open the discussion. 
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On Tuesday afternoon, February 24, at a 
meeting of the Division of Superintendents, 
Superintendent R. 8S. Proctor, of Craven 
County, North Carolina, will be one of seven 
superintendents who will discuss ways in which 
guidance programs aid in administration, and 
Wednesday afternoon, February 25, in the 
Rural Edueation Department, the “Interrela- 
tionships of Vocational Problems in Rural and 
Urban Communities” will be discussed. 

A feature of the forthcoming meeting of the 
National Education Association will be an ex- 
hibit of guidance programs already at work in 
rural schools and of material in use in such pro- 
grams. Consultants will be available for a part 
of each day for answering questions of any 
seeking further light. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A REFERENCE 
CENTER FOR STUDENTS BY THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
To help meet the need of college students in 
the city for special reference facilities, the New 
York Publie Library is arranging a special 
reference center in its Fordham Branch, 2,556 
Bainbridge Avenue. The department is ex- 

pected to be ready for use in March. 

The Bronx Reference Center, as this new 
department of the library is to be called, will 
not attempt in any way to function as a sub- 
stitute for college libraries but will merely sup- 
plement these institutions. 

The former assembly room of the Fordham 
Branch Library will be utilized for the center. 
This room, which will have a seating capacity 
for about 100 persons, is on the ground floor 
and is reached by a separate entrance. It will 
house all the reference books which this branch 
of the library already has, about 2,500, as well 
as additional books and magazines, for which 
the city has appropriated $7,500. 

Miss Mabel Williams, the Public Library’s 
supervisor of work with schools, states that the 
reference department of the central building at 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue was being 
consulted as to the books most in demand there 
by students, for guidance in the selection of 
books for the Reference Center. 

As a further aid to students, a union catalogue 
of reference works in all the branch libraries in 
the Bronx will be available at the Reference 
Center. Thus, if a student requires some volume 
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not in his college library or at the Reference 
Center, he can be directed from the Reference 
Center to the branch library in the Bronx where 
it is available. The Reference Center, will not 
contain text-books except when they are the best 
reference books available on given subjects. 
librarians are to be in attendance to 
While these facilities are being 


Trained 
aid students. 
arranged particularly for college students, high- 
school students will not be restricted from using 
them. 

The Reference Center represents one of the 
aspects of the Publie 
with the educational institutions of the eity. 
The special room maintained in the East Fifty- 
eighth Street Branch for the use of teachers 
for those 


Library’s cooperation 


has become a center of information 
engaged in educational work in the city. 

In branch libraries near colleges special refer- 
ence libraries have been developed with regard 
to the Thousands of the 
city’s students obtain assistance of various kinds 


needs of students. 
yearly from the various branches of the Public 
Library, Miss Williams said. Some 3,000 classes 
of school children visited the city library system 
last year during school hours and received in- 
struction in the use of library facilities. Groups 
of continuation-school students are frequently 
brought to the libraries for book talks and for 
explanation of the various ways in which the 
libraries can be of service to them. 


CONFERENCE FOR SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS AT GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


THE second annual conference for school 
superintendents, school board members, secre- 
taries and other administrative officers will be 
held at George Peabody College for Teachers 
from March 30 to April 3. There were in 
attendance at the first annual conference held 
last year over eight hundred school officials. 
The interest shown and benefits derived were 
such that it has been decided to hold these con- 
ferences annually. 

The program of the second annual confer- 
ence will include discussions and lectures by 
prominent school administrators. Among those 
on the conference faculty will be Dr. Bruce R. 
Payne, president of George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Dr. Shelton J. Phelps, director of 
instruction; Dr. Norman Frost, professor of 
rural education; Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, pro- 
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fessor of secondary education; Dr. Dennis H. 
Cooke, associate professor of education; Dr. 
Ray L. Hamon, associate professor of eduea- 
tion; Dr. Maycie Southall, associate professor 
of elementary education; Dr. A. L. Crabb, 
professor of education; Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
professor of school administration; Dr. W. 8. 
Monroe, professor of edueation, University of 
Illinois; the Honorable C. M. Hirst, state super- 
intendent of Arkansas; Mr. W. C. MeCornack, 
consulting architect of Julius Rosenwald Foun- 
dation; Mr. M. G. Clark, superintendent of 
schools, Sioux City, Iowa; Mr. R. V. 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Dr. Dale S. Young, State Department of 
Edueation, Montgomery, Alabama; Dr. W. S. 
Taylor, dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Dr. H. H. Davis, pro- 
fessor of administration, Ohio State University; 
Dr. H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, Me- 


Long, 


ridian, Mississippi. 

The discussions of the conference will center 
around five specifie problems which constitute 
some of the most important ones facing ad- 
ministrators to-day. These are: “Problems of 
Personnel and Relationships,”* “Problems of 
School Housing,” “Problems of School Fi- 
nance,” “Problems of Equipment and Supplies” 
and “Problems of Supervision.” 

A special feature of the conference will be an 
exhibit of school equipment and supplies by 
leading manufacturers. It is planned to have 
certain classrooms equipped with the most up- 
to-date equipment and supplies for the inspee- 
tion of all those in attendance. The program 
allows for round-table and group discussions. 
Persons who have special problems will be given 
the opportunity of presenting these at the daily 
group conferences. 

The definite purpose of the conference is to 
assist school administrators in the solution of 
practical problems. Those attending the confer- 
ence will not only profit from the discussions 
led by instructors, but will also be benefited by 
the wide exchange of views with the many men 
from many states. There will be no tuition or 
registration fees. 


LECTURES IN THE SUMMER SESSION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Lester B. Rogers, dean of the summer 
school of the University of Southern California, 
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announces that 68 visiting professors from lead- 
ing institutions throughout the country will come 
to the Pacifie coast to augment the faculty of 
the 1931 summer session. A double session is 
scheduled, dates of which are June 22-—July 25, 
and July 27-August 29. These include: 

Dr. John 8. 
and philosophy of education at Yale University, 
author of ‘‘The Judicial Power of the New York 
State Commissioner of Education.’’ 

Dr. Myron W. Watkins, professor of economics, 
University College, New York University, author 
of ‘*‘Industrial Combinations and Public Policy.’’ 

Dr. Charles E. Martin, dean of the faculty of 
social science and professor of political science, 


** Repre- 


Brubacher, professor of history 


of Washington, author of 
Modern 
Peace’’ and other books. 


Dr. Edwin Mims, professor of English, Vander- 


University 


sentative Constitutions,’’ ‘‘ Politics of 


bilt University. 

Dr. Leo Drew O’Neil, director of the evening 
division of the College of Business Administration 
of Boston University. 

Dr. Chester A. Buckner, head of the depart- 
ment of secondary education of the University of 
Pittsburgh and school consultant. 

Frederick H. Koch, professor of dramatic litera- 
ture at the University of North Carolina and di- 
rector of the Carolina Playmakers. 

Dr. Isaac Joslin Cox, 
Northwestern University. 

Dr. Henry Edward Garrett, professor of psy- 
chology, Columbia University, author of ‘‘Sta- 
tisties in Psychology and Education’’ and other 


professor of history, 


works. 

Dr. Edward A. Ross, professor of sociology, 
University of Wisconsin, author of ‘‘Social Con- 
trol,’’ ‘*‘Foundations of Sociology,’’ ‘‘ Honest 
Dollars,’’ ‘‘Sin and Society,’’ ‘‘Changing Amer- 
ica,’’ ‘* The Social Trend,’’ ‘‘South of Panama,’’ 
‘*The Changing Chinese,’’ ‘‘Social Revolution in 
Mexico,’’ ‘*‘The Russian Soviet Republic,’’ 
‘*World Drift’’ and ‘‘Civie Sociology.’’ 

Dr. Edward Maslin Hulme, professor of history, 
Stanford University. 

Dr. Edmund Kurt Heller, professor of German, 
University of California. 

Dr. John Henry Muyskens, director of the lab- 
oratory of general linguistics and speech, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Dr. Herbert J. T. Coleman, head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy, University of British Co- 
lumbia. 


The office of the summer session is at Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles. 
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THE SECTION OF MEDICAL SERVICE 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 
ENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION 


A Group of specialists will assemble with the 
Section on Medical Service of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection in 
Washington, D. C., from February 19 to 21, to 
submit to President Hoover the results of their 
study on the health and medical care of children. 

At the the Medical 
Service Section, which is a part of the larger 


forthcoming meeting, 
conference sponsored by the President to take 
stock of the health of the children of the nation 
and to chart the future course in conserving 
their physical and mental well-being, will diseuss 
its completed report which was unfinished at the 
general conference last November. This meet- 
ing will mark the final session of the White 
House Conference, as all other reports have been 
completed. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., Secretary of the 
Interior and chairman of the conference, will 
open the session with an address of welcome, 
and thereafter will preside over two joint ses- 
Samuel McC. Hamill, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the Section on Medical Service, will 


sions. 


preside at the opening session. 

Dr. Wilbur, chairman of the conference, in 
announcing the final meeting of the group, 
stated that, after nearly two years of careful 
research, the report of this section will be re- 
ceived with keen interest by both the medical 
Divided 
into three branches, the findings cover a wide 


profession and lay groups generally. 
scope. Separate committees and subcommittees 
have investigated thoroughly the various phases 
of child health. The three main committees are: 
the committee on growth and development under 
the chairmanship of Kenneth D. Blackfan, M.D., 
professor of pediatrics, University 
Medical School; the committee on prenatal and 


Harvard 


maternal care under the chairmanship of Fred 
Lyman Adair, M.D., professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology, the University of Chicago, and the 
committee on medical care for children under 
the chairmanship of Philip Van Ingen, M.D., 
president of the American Pediatrie Society. 
One report, setting forth the national survey 
conducted to determine the extent to which pre- 
ventive medical and dental services reach pre- 
school children, will be illustrated by lantern 


slides. It will present realistically outstanding 
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facts evolved from interviews with approxi- 
mately 85,000 families in 158 cities and with 
approximately 25,000 families in the rural areas 


of 42 states. The inquiry included such matters 
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as health examinations of the children, dental 
health examinations, vaccination against small- 
pox, diphtheria immunization and the influence 
of economic status and age. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue new laboratory building to be con- 
structed at the Seripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy of the University of California will be 
known as William E. Ritter Hall, in honor of 
Emeritus Professor Ritter, who was chiefly con- 
cerned with the station’s founding and who was 
its director from 1909 to 1923. Dr. Ritter was 
for thirty years professor of zoology in the 


University of California. 


Dr. Wittiam H. WeEtcH was the guest of 
honor at a dinner at the Maryland Club, Balti- 
more, on January 29, at which a specially bound 
eopy of 
world-wide celebration of his eightieth birthday, 
was presented by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
The book is titled “William Henry Welch at 
Eighty,” and contains the special inscription: 
“Dr. Welch, this is the first copy of a book 
which has been made for remembrance. It is 
a token of affection from friends who desire 
that posterity may read the story of the day 
when you were eighty.” Dr. William G. Mae- 
Callum presented Dr. Welch with a 
cially designed scrapbook containing more than 
3,000 clippings of press notices about the eight- 
ieth birthday celebration. Dr. William H. 
Howell presented a volume bearing congratu- 
latory messages. Mr. John A. Kingsbury, see- 
retary of the Milbank Memorial Fund, pre- 
sented a volume which contained tributes to Dr. 
Welch from universities and societies of medi- 
Dr. Simon Flexner pre- 


a memorial volume, recounting the 


spe- 


cine all over the world. 
sided. 


Mr. GeorGe Eastman, of Rochester, New 
York, was the guest of honor at the thirty-see- 
ond annual dinner of the Society of the Genesee 
on February 9, at which the speakers included 
Dr. Rush Rhees, president of the University of 
Rochester, and Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. President Hoover 
sent the following message: “I am indeed very 
sorry that I can not be present at the dinner in 


your honor by the Society of the Genesee in 
New York City this evening, but I warmly share 
in spirit in this tribute to your outstanding ser- 
vice to the country and to humanity as a great 
industrialist, philanthropist and patron of edu 
cation, musie and publie health.” During the 
evening the representatives of two European 
governments conferred decorations upon him. 
Already a member of the French Legion of 
Honor, his “promotion” to the officership of the 
Legion was announced by Ambassador Paul 
Claudel; and a little later W. F. Bostrom, Swed- 
ish Minister to the United States, pinned upon 
him the Order of Knight Commander of Vasa. 
Italy was represented by E. Grazzi, the consul! 
general of New York, who read a message from 
Premier Mussolini. These honors referred es- 
pecially to the establishment by Mr. Eastman of 
dental clinies for children in Paris, Stockholm 
and Rome. 


Dr. CHartes N. Coss, who retired in 1927 
from the Examinations and Inspections Division 
of the New York Department of Education, was 
honored at the annual banquet held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Associated 
Academie Principals in Syracuse. Merton P. 
Corwin, president-elect of the association, pre- 
sented to him on behalf of the members a life 
membership in the association in appreciation 
of his forty-six years of loyal membership in 
the organization. 


Dr. Oris W. CALDWELL, the director of the 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and director of 
the Lincoln Experimental School for its first ten 
years, has recovered his health after two and a 
half months’ illness in the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. Dr. Caldwell is now in Florida and ex- 
pects to return to New York about Mareh 1. 


Dr. Emory W. Hunt, for twelve years presi- 
dent of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, has retired from the office and has 
been made president emeritus. Mr. Charles P. 
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Vaughan, a business man of Philadelphia and 
a trustee for ten years, has been made acting 
president. 

Dr. Froyp K. Ricutmyer, professor of 
physies at Cornell University since 1918, has 
been elected dean of the Graduate School by 
the trustees. Professor Richtmyer sueceeds 
Dean Rollins A. Emerson, whose term of office 
has expired. He took up his new work on 
February 6. 

Proressor GeorGE H. Meap, head of the 
department of philosophy at the University of 
Chieago, and two other members of that de- 
partment resigned on February 5 and will ac- 
cept posts at eastern universities. Dr. Mead 
will go to Columbia University, Professor Ed- 
win A. Burtt to Cornell University and Asso- 
ciate Professor Arthur Murphy to Brown Uni- 
versity. According to press dispatches a differ- 
ence of opinion arose between President Hut- 
chins and Dr. Mead and his associates over the 
matter of appointments to fill vacancies in the 
department of philosophy. This, it was said, 
coupled with attractive offers from the eastern 
schools which earried with them substantial in- 
creases in salary, prompted the resignations. 


Dr. C. D. Exxis, fellow and lecturer of Trin- 
ity College and member of the research staff of 
the Cavendish Laboratory of the University of 
Cambridge, England, has been appointed special 
lecturer in physics in the 1931 summer session 
at Cornell University. Dr. Ellis, who is an au- 
thority in the field of radioactivity, having made 
extensive experimental studies of beta and 
gamma radiation, will give two courses dealing 
with radioactive phenomena and will supervise 
the training of a selected group in the corre- 
sponding experimental technique. 


THE American Ambassador presided at the 
inauguration of the chair of American history 
of the Commonwealth Fund at University Col- 
lege, London, on January 29, when the newly- 
appointed professor, Mr. H. Hale Bellot, lee- 
tured on “The Study of American History.” 


Proressor W. J. SEDGEFIELD, who has held 
the chair of English language in the University 
of Manchester since 1913, will retire at the end 
of the present session. From 1907 to 1919 he 
also held the post of lecturer in Russian in the 
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university. The council has offered Professor 
Ek. V. Gordon, M.A. (Oxford), since 1926 pro- 
fessor of English language in the University of 
Leeds, the appointment of Smith Professor of 
English Language and Germanic Philology. He 
has accepted the offer. 


Ir is reported that Sir Robert Horne is likely 
to be the Unionist candidate for the rectorship 
of the University of Glasgow. Mr. Baldwin’s 
tenure of the office will expire next October. Sir 
Robert Horne, who has already been rector of 
the University of Aberdeen, is a former student 
of the University of Glasgow, where he was 
president of the Students’ Representative Coun- 
cil and president of the Unionist Club. Sir Os- 
wald Mosley will be the labor candidate. 


Mr. W. G. Wo.re, Cambridge, superintendent 
of Guernsey County schools, has been elected 
president of the Ohio Education Association. 
The other candidate, Mr. John R. Williams, 
withdrew his name. 


Dr. Wituiam A. Howe, chief of the Medical 
Inspection Bureau of the New York State De- 
partment of Education, has been appointed a 
member of the committee on education of Ho- 
bart College. 


THE Board of Trustees of Western Reserve 
Academy announced the appointment of Dr. 
Joel Babeock Hayden as head master. Dr. Hay- 
den resigned his pastorate of Fairmount Church, 
Cleveland, to accept the post at the academy. 


Harry H. Foster, former principal of the 
Everett School, Sioux City, Iowa, is now prin- 
cipal of the Smith School in that city. 


The Journal of Education reports that C. H. 
Barnes, Duluth, who recently resigned as super- 
intendent of St. Louis County, Minnesota, has 
associated himself with the Hale-Haas Corpora- 
tion of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. He is vice- 
president of the Minneapolis School Supply 
Company and of the E. M. Hale Publishing 
Company and is officially connected with six 
subsidiary companies in Eau Claire, Milwaukee, 
Lansing and Sioux Falls. 

Miss Bernice Scovitie, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
has been appointed director of research, Clay- 
ton Publie Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Proressor Forrest E. Lone, of New York 
University, has accepted an invitation to give 
a course in his special field, junior-high-school 
education, at Brigham Young University, Utah. 


Proressor W. L. Scuwarrz, of Stanford 
University, has been appointed by the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers to 
make a study of the various occupations in 
which language trained students have found 
special opportunities for success. This aspect 
of vocational guidance has merely been touched 
upon by He greatly 
needs as much help as possible from the readers 
of ScHooL AND Socrery and asks them to send 


previous investigators. 


him any information they possess (case histories 
especially) concerning ways and means by which 
students may capitalize their modern language 
training. 

Mr. Cuartes W. Mason, formerly with West 
Virginia University and the University of Buf- 
falo, has been appointed reader’s consultant in 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. This ap- 
pointment is the result of a grant of $21,000 
made by the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh 
for a three year experiment in adult education, 
using an experienced educator as reader’s con- 
sultant. Miss Louise M. Hulin (Michigan, 1929) 
has been named assistant to Mr. Mason. 


THE School of Classical Studies of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome has announced its ninth 
summer session in Rome, July 6—August 15, 
1931, under the direction of Professor Grant 
Showerman, of the University of Wisconsin. 
The program will be devoted to Caesar, Virgil, 
Horace and Cicero, with the monuments of 
Rome and the chief ancient sites of the vicinity. 


Dr. Harry A. GARFIELD, president of Wil- 
liams College, has returned from a seven-weeks’ 
visit in England and the continent. He was in 
Europe in the interest of obtaining speakers for 
the 1931 session of the Institute of Polities. 

P. SESHADNI, head of Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, plans to visit the United States. He will 
lead the Indian delegation at the Denver Con- 
ference. 


Mr. Merton P. Corwin, principal of the 
Jamestown High School, was elected president 
of the New York Associated Academie Princi- 
pals at the forty-sixth annual holiday confer- 
ence held in December at Syracuse. 
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Memeers of the advisory board of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Club of America in Chicago include 
Dr. M. V. O’Shea, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. Edwin Diller 
Starbuck, professor of philosophy and director 
of the Institute of Character Research at the 
University of Southern California; Professor 
Mabel Louise Robinson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Elma A. Neal, director of elementary edu- 
cation in San Antonio, Texas, and Gordon Vol- 
land, expert on binding and typography. This 
board selects books from those recently pub- 
lished especially for youth varying in ages from 
four to seventeen years and recommends them 
to members of the club. 


A VOCATIONAL survey commission has been ap- 
pointed by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion to make a study of the vocational field in 
that city, with special emphasis upon the print- 
ing, garment and building trades, under the chiet 
of Commercial Education Service of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, Earl W. Barn- 
hart. The purpose of the survey, Mr. Barnhart 
explained, is to present recommendations for a 
comprehensive training program. Three mem- 
bers of the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
vation have been appointed to assist in an ad- 
visory eapacity. They are Charles R. Allen, 
editor; Frank Cushman, chief of industrial edu- 
cation service, and Earl W. Barnhart. The 
deputy superintendent of education, Dr. Harold 
G. Campbell, has been appointed chairman, and 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, director. 


THE general meeting of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education was 
held on February 6, at the Twenty-third Street 
Center of City College, when there was to be a 
debate on philosophy or science in education, 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, upholding the 
affirmative of the topic, “Resolved: That for 
some of the vital problems of education, phi- 
losophy, not science, is and must remain the 
guide to a solution,” while Professor Truman L. 
Kelley, of Harvard University, upheld the nega- 
tive. 

Pusuic lectures arranged by the School of 
Public and International Affairs of Princeton 
University to supplement its regular course of 
study for the second term will deal principally 
with the question of public opinion. Three lee- 
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tures have already been scheduled. On Febru- 


ary 19 Henry Kittredge Norton, author and 
lecturer, will diseuss “The Genesis of Public 


Opinion.” On the twenty-fifth he will speak on 
“The Operation of Public Opinion.” In Mareh 
David Lawrence, president of The United States 
Daily, will lecture on “Publishing Economies 
and Publie Opinion.” 


A MEMORIAL tribute to William M. Davidson, 
late superintendent of schools in Pittsburgh, will 
be erected in the school-administration building. 
The Board of Edueation has approved the me- 
morial and referred a suggestion that two bronze 
plaques be prepared to a special committee. 


Cuar.Les F. Carvusi, president of the Board 
of Edueation of the District of Columbia and 
chancellor of the National University of Law, 
Washington, died on February 5, at the age of 
fifty-eight years. 

THE death at the age of seventy years is an- 
nounced of Dr. John Willis Baer, formerly 
president of Occidental College, California. 
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Dr. Wittiam Wasuineton Tuomas, for 
many years president of the Scarritt-Morris- 
ville College, superintendent of schools for ten 
vears and head of the psychology department 
at Southwest Teachers College, has died. He 
the State 


served as its president. 


founded Teachers Association and 


Georce A. HELMs, manager, High School and 
College Department of the John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, died on January 5, at 
the age of fifty-two years. 


Tue Beta Beta Beta Biological Fraternity 
announces the installation of two new chapters. 
A chapter was installed at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah, on January 31. At this 
installation Dr. R. V. Chamberlin, of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, officiated as the installation 
On February 5 a chapter was installed 
at the College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. At this installation Professor Wester- 
velt E. Dennis, of the University of California 


officer. 


at Los Angeles, officiated. 


DISCUSSION 


AROUND THE CORNER IN COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Here and there on the horizon are recently 
appearing hopeful indications that the “jazz” 
era of college education is soon to be a thing 
of the past. During the recent period of 
transition from war to peace, from traditional 
restraints to a condition of general license in 
social relationships, from the religious ties of 
dogmatie denominationalism to independent, 
untrammeled thinking in religion, from eco- 
nomic conservatism to a general orgy of spend- 
ing on a scale never before known to civiliza- 
tion, from dignified restraint to jazz in our 
music and dancing, from the restricted legiti- 
mate stage to the follies of Hollywood and the 
silver screen and from college as a vocational 
school for the serious minded to college as a 
playground for the “rabble’—we have under- 
gone many changes which we have not taken 
time to analyze, scrutinize or evaluate. 

The economic slump has had the effect of a 
pile of jagged boulders in the path of society’s 
hilarious toboggan ride indulged in during its 
recent relaxation period. Individually we have 


nursed our own bruises, economically, socially, 
religiously, politically and educationally; have 
taken cognizance of the general casualty list 
and have been drawn, by common interest, to 
consider seriously the problems of reorganiza- 
gang 
talkies and jazz in general are being made the 


tion. Unemployment, rule, perversive 
major problems for solution. 

To get back specifically to the college ques- 
tion, twenty years ago the student who went 
to college was one of a very restricted group 
who, in a vast majority of cases, had a definite 
objective in mind and made a serious sacrifice 
to realize his ambition. A much larger pro- 
portion of the entering students were mature, 
serious minded men and women, than at pres- 
ent, and the college curriculums were designed 
to supply them with the specific training they 
desired. They depended upon the college of 
“hard knocks” 
political background. 

Eventually the college became popularized 
and youngsters through high school, which 
itself had become a generally accepted part of 


the public school system supplying an addi- 


for most of their social and 
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tionally required part of the conventionally 
required “stock in trade” for the American 
child, gravitated to college because they had 
nothing else in mind. The result was that the 
American college has became overrun by mobs 
of immature students who drift hither and 
thither along the channels of least resistance. 
During the transition period the colleges had 
developed no new methods of organization or 
guidance and students by the tens of thousands 
were graduated with unrelated smatterings of 
this, that or something else with no reference 
to the student’s potential needs. 

The great present need is a guidance pro- 
gram. Its first aspect should be to cull out 
those who can not profit by a college educa- 
tion—those who are not naturally fitted to make 
a suecess at intellectual pursuits, and save them 
and their parents the time and money that 
would otherwise be an almost complete waste 
to society. If we permit such to go to college 
(and some of them will graduate through the 
leniency and sympathy of their instructors) we 
only make it harder for them to adjust them- 
selves to the place in the world’s work where 
they are most needed because the whole em- 
phasis during their college years has been upon 
types of work for which they are not, by na- 
ture, fitted. Their lot in the end is almost eer- 
tain to be disappointment. 

Next in importance is a guidance program 
for directing those who are accepted for col- 
lege work, into the types of curricular con- 
tacts which will best fit them for the places in 
society where they can make their greatest 
contributions and be most contented—in fact 
to give them the proper background to get the 
most pleasure out of living and working toward 
Such a program will 
require the training of a group of specialized 


The 


the common social weal. 


workers along almost entirely new lines. 
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technique for this is still in a very early em- 
bryonic stage. Probably the greatest barrier 


in the way of 


immediate progress is the fact 
that only a very few scattered administrators, 
to date, have come to see the necessity or de 
sirability of such a program. The educational] 
interests of the country need to put on a gen- 
eral campaign of enlightenment. 

The most hopeful indication that some change 
in organization is recognized as a more or less 
universal need is the fact that colleges are be 
ginning to scrutinize their curriculums with a 
view to grouping work into units of more or 
less related bearing and requiring that certain 
of these units must be taken by those students 
who select major work in the specified fields. 
The logical step from this is of course to deter 
mine, or assist the student to determine for him 
self, what major interest should be taken up. 
Another phase of this same movement is the re 
quiring all over the country of so-called “orien 
tation” courses designed to assist the student 
either to adapt himself to and understand the 
civilization in which he lives or to associate 
himself as potentially fitted for some partic- 
ular phase of civilization’s work. Some of the 
courses are probably designed with both ob- 
jectives in mind. 

Certainly we should look forward to a econ- 
certed effort on the part of leaders in the field 
of college education to reorganize the basis o! 
college entrance with a view to excluding those 
least fitted for following intellectual pursuits, 
of guiding those who do enter college that they 
may make the most of their opportunities and 
of organizing the curriculum still further along 
the lines of providing material of only certain 
or evident values and of further restricting the 
old “seattergun” elective system. 

C. E. Haaie 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WISCONSIN CURRICULUM 
In the fall of 1929 the College of Letters and 
Science of the University of Wisconsin ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the revision of 


its curriculum. The method of the committee 
was, first, to familiarize itself with the literature 
of the last ten years dealing with the American 
college, second, to discover the mind of the 
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faculty by open meetings and private confer- 
ences, third, to set the students tc work by the 
organization of one committee and the recogni- 
tion of others. Its report in the spring of 1930 
presented forty-two proposals to the faculty. 
After vigorous debate, they were all adopted, 
with some slight modification, and later ap- 
proved by the regents. 

The proposals were not intended to set up a 
new system. In the first place they were built 
on the existing system, which seemed, in spite 
of defects, to have elements of merit and in- 
evitability. In the second place, and equally 
important, was the conviction of the committee 
hat the eurrieulum could not be put at once 
ipon a new basis, and that no new system would 
last very long. As one member said, we went 
as far as we could go without a revolution, 
and we provided for a permanent revolution. 
This year three committees are functioning on 
the continuing and everlasting task. 

The eommittee based its work on the belief 
that the American college is worth preserving, 
but that, popular as are its name and panoply, 
it is in danger of being crushed between the 
independent programs being formed by the 
schools that formerly existed largely to prepare 
for it, and the professional schools and courses 
that eat into it from the top. We aimed to save 
the liberalism of the college by readjusting and 
vitalizing it. 

It seemed to us that a complete readjustment 
called for a thorough study of the social life 
of the college and of the methods of study. 
Our commission, however, was confined to the 
curriculum and what might be reasonably econ- 
nected with it; and that was a sufficient task 
for us, and indeed for the faculty, in any one 
year. Within that field our purposes were so 
closely interlaced with each other that one ree- 
ommendation often hit several ways. Most of 
them may be grouped under the following 
headings, the increased use of the examination 
system, the differentiation of students, and the 
synthesis of studies. 

If one is to do more than provide the student 
with opportunity, there seem to be only two 


ways of doing it, one by instruction and the 
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other by inciting the student to effort. On the 
whole, the American system has been built 
chiefly on the former, the English and conti- 
nental system largely on the latter. There were 
before us many complaints of the American 
system of instruction, our own forums re- 
sounded with them, and we all had enough ex 
perience to know that many of them were 
justified. In spite of this loud chorus of de- 
nuneiation, however, we were of the opinion 
that instruction at the University of Wisconsin 
was reasonably good and that some of its de- 
fects were in the nature of things beyond our 
control. We were, therefore, more impressed by 
the facet that the power of instruction is defi- 
nitely limited, and sought means of inciting in 
the student a new attitude toward his classroom. 

The obvious recourse was not to abolish our 
instruction but to add to it an examination 
system. Naturally we have always given ex- 
aminations, so that what we meant was more 
exactly a system of impersonal examinations. 
Our hope was that these might be so arranged 
as to make the instruction seem personal and 
to turn students and instructors into allies. 
When we once accepted this principle we turned 
it to various uses, but always with the idea that 
each of these examinations should represent a 
definite goal, made plain to the student in 
advance. 

Such examinations are provided for the place- 
ment of students entering in suitable classes. 
Attainment examinations also are arranged to 
fulfil all the definite college requirements, as in 
foreign language, English, history, mathematics 
and natural science. The general plan is that 
such examinations are offered at entrance. Stu- 
dents who are exceptionally equipped may ask 
to take them. If they do not pass, they go on 
as before. If they pass they receive no college 
eredit but are released from that particular 
mortgage on their college time. It is estimated 
that owing to the differing conditions in schools, 
as well as in the abilities of the students, several 
hundred entering freshmen will thus be able to 
pass off requirements and extend their elective 
time. Already in the fall of 1930 some students 
have taken advantage of this opportunity, and 
it is believed that as the chance becomes better 
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understood its influence will reach down and 
affect their attitude toward their studies in the 
schools. 

The system in the case of foreign language is 
earried still further. Here the impersonal ex- 
amination is an absolute requirement, and may 
be taken, within reason, whenever the student 
feels himself ready. No amount of classroom 
attendance and piecemeal credit will justify the 
receipt of the coveted A.B. An examination 
covering reading, composition and a degree of 
conversational ability in one language will meet 
all requirements of foreign language, even if 
the student is born to it. The principle is that 
language is a tool, and if one has it, that’s that. 
If the student can not rise, as so many Ameri- 
cans seem unable to, to twist their tongues to 
foreign idioms, a demonstrated reading knowl- 
edge of two languages is required. 

A third type is the comprehensive examina- 
tion given in the major subject at the close of 
the senior year. The program for these is to 
be arranged at the beginning of the junior year 
and they are required of all students. Juniors 
of proved ability may set themselves to more 
difficult programs in hope of special privileges. 

No such plan could have been recommended 
had it not been for the amount of material 
available. For generations many of the best 
minds of England have been working on goal 
examinations and of late years there has been 
a great development in America of placement 
and attainment tests. Our own education and 
language departments have made important con- 
tributions. The material exists, but to apply it 
to our condition and to establish the examina- 
tion psychology where it has been but a small 
factor, is a delicate and laborious problem. 
Our committee, therefore, recommended the ap- 
pointment of a board of examiners to arrange 
for its launching. 

Our second large purpose was to break up the 
required march of disparate units through a 
four-year course. It was not worth while our 
considering the merits of individual treatment, 
for there was no possibility of putting such a 
system into effect. What we sought was to put 
students more nearly where they belonged. One 
step in this direction has already been noted in 
connection with the placement and attainment 
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tests. In this connection our committee was 
probably more interested in preventing unneces- 
sary duplication of work than in separating the 
students according to ability; though, of course, 
both purposes will be to some degree furthered. 

Another step was intended to deal with the 
question of students who should not be at eol- 
lege at all. A state university can not, and none 
of our committee desired, to serve an intellee- 
tual aristocracy. On the other hand, we must 
needs have been blind not to see that many 
students were wasting the state’s money and 
their own time. Wisconsin was already giving 
advice as to entrance which was winning the 
confidence of parents. We left entrance alone 
and made the end of the second year a turning 
point. To all who pass their work at this time 
we will give a certificate. Those who then 
qualify will be divided by fixed grade points 
into three classes. The great majority will 
automatically become juniors. The lowest class 
will not be permitted to go on, although they 
may be readmitted after a year of work on 
evidence that they have made good use of their 
time. The intermediate class will be advised, 
authoritatively, to continue or to leave, on the 
basis of a careful consideration of their six- 
year record in high school and college, and of 
other material now being collected by our 
Bureau of Standards. The points dividing 
these classes will be fixed, not proportional, and 
the committee would rejoice in seeing such an 
improvement of standards that all students 
enter class one. Juniors of a very high record 
will be admitted as candidates for the more diffi- 
cult degree examinations and will be allowed to 
pursue their major in their own way. The best 
of them, by the legislation of the Graduate 
School, will be allowed to take their master’s 
degree at the close of their fourth year. Cer- 
tain scholarships have been made available for 
these students and it is hoped that it may serve 
as a stimulus for the best to enter upon gradu- 
ate work. 

A third step to more successful orientation 
will also serve as a test of the frequently reiter- 
ated demand that colleges should abolish tests 
and degrees. We provide that students who 
ean enter may do what they please in college 
on the mere evidence of the sincerity of their 
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educational purpose; that they register as non- 
candidates for degrees and do not engage in 
activities requiring a credit rating, as fraternity 
and sorority life. 

Our third purpose was to synthesize the cur- 
riculum. We were confronted with the obvious 
facts that the development of knowledge by 
specialization has resulted in a tremendous in- 
crease in the variety of the courses offered, and 
that the form of educational accounting has 
developed among many students a psychology 
of regarding all education as a matter of credits. 
It was perfectly plain that return to the old 
uniform curriculum was impossible. The pro- 
posal of our student committee that the whole 
be divided into separate required paths failed 
to appeal to us. The proposal that everything, 
except natural science and foreign language, be 
consolidated into one social science course, left 
it too uncertain as to whether such a course 
would be developmental or philosophical. 

Our own proposals were based on the idea 
that the college graduate should possess certain 
tools, as the use of English and such others as 
the times seem to require. That he should have 
some special skill and interest. That, in addi- 
tion, he should have acquired a familiarity with 
the major processes of intellectual attack upon 
life; first the habit of careful, exact and 
thoughtful observation of facts, such as can be 
acquired either by language study or in the 
laboratories of the natural sciences, second, 
familiarity with how things actually happen 
among men, as by the study of history, litera- 
ture, and inductive economies and political 
seience; third, a capacity for abstract mental 
action, as by philosophy or mathematies, eco- 
nomic or political theory and similar studies. 

We recommended that their acquaintance 
with intellectual methods and such tools as edu- 
cated opinion considers necessary be provided 
for by the regular uniform curriculum require- 
ments to be passed off chiefly in the first two 
years. In general we found that some provision 
was already made for them. We recommended, 
however, the establishment of certain courses to 
bring into practice reasonable syntheses, as one 
in English history and literature. The most 
glaring defect from our point of view was in 
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the lack of a requirement dealing with abstract 
thought. We, therefore, recommended the es- 
tablishment of a sophomore course, to be man- 
aged by the departments of philosophy, eco- 
nomies and political science, and intended to 
attack the human problem from the point of 
view of pure thought, or, as my colleagues in 
philosophy insist, as pure thought as sopho- 
mores are capable of. This being a new course, 
we recommended that its methods be adapted 
from those used in the Experimental College. 
It is our hope that it may develop to the point 
where it can be made a sophomore requirement. 
In addition, we made certain recommendations 
to advisers as to the correlation of courses and 
we provided a special committee, with a cooper- 
ating student committee, to continue the study 
of the first two years. 

With respect to the skill or special interest, 
we recommended that the major be made divi- 
sional rather than be taken in one department, 
the purpose being to bring the student’s spe- 
cialization into relationship with its kindred 
fields. In addition we provided that within the 
major there be a field of concentration, which 
we think of as somewhat narrower than the 
former major. For instance, a student has 
majored, say, in history. He will now major 
in the social sciences, with a field of concentra- 
tion in American or English history. We hope 
that the eutting edge of his knowledge will be 
keener and nis aim surer. 

Organization has only a limited potency. At 
moments in the months of hard labor we put 
into our study we had high hopes and at others 
it seemed that we were but slipping the same 
old ecards into new combinations that would 
leave the real status quo undisturbed. It was 
our good fortune, however, to receive such 
hearty approbation from faculty and adminis- 
tration, from students and the state, that one 
may have some confidence that an educational 
improvement is in process, and these changes 
may be credited with more than they are actu- 
ally responsible for; or from another point of 
view, the willingness to change was more im- 
portant than the changes made. 

Cart Russevt Fisu 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE LAND GRANT COLLEGE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE UNIVER- 
SITIES 


Tue Land Grant College Association and the 
National Association of State Universities, as 
usual held their annual meetings the same week 
but in tandem form so that a person could at- 
The central point of in- 
terest was found in the preliminary report from 
Dr. Charles R. Mann, of the American Council 


tend both meetings. 


on Edueation. Upon the recommendation of a 
member of the cabinet the President organized 
a special committee to make a comprehensive 
study of education from the kindergarten to the 
The whole philosophy of edu- 
sation was to be given some attention. The 


question of federal support to education has 


graduate school. 


been given a somewhat comprehensive survey. 
This involved the question of grants of public 
lands, subventions of every sort and eventually 
brought into its horizon the Land Grant Act 
together with all its subsequent legislation in- 
volving agriculture, agricultural extension, and 
This of 
course included mechanie arts and in general 
the maintenance and support of experiment 
stations both in agriculture and engineering. 


all the types of special education. 


The proposal of the committee is to abolish the 
present method of federal aid and substitute 
a new method based upon entirely different prin- 
ciples. They do not propose to grant aid as a 
direct assistance to special types of education. 
They propose however to have what someone 
humorously called a moratorium for a period of 
five years which if found desirable could be ex- 
Whatever aid the federal 
government provides should go directly to the 
states leaving the states full and complete power 
to distribute the money as they might desire. 
No suggestion was offered as to uniformity in 
the use of the money but there kept constantly 
coming up the idea of state control and the 
abandonment of federal control. The theory 
was presented that education was primarily a 
community affair and that local control was the 


tended to ten years. 


fundamental principle. From this they pro- 
ceeded to the theory that the federal government 
having an interest in its citizenship should assist 
the states in developing such citizens through 
direct grants of money not followed by an 
federal supervision or control. It was perfect]; 
obvious as the report itself logically suggested 
that in due process of time all the land grant 
legislation should be repealed and a new order 
of things set up. 

To some of us it was interesting to see the 
doctrine of rights When 
President Buchanan vetoed the Morrill bill in 
1859 his principal reason was that such aid 
interfered with the state’s right to control edu 
cation. There were people who agreed with him 


state’s reappear. 


but there were more people who did not agree 
with him. In 1862 the bill was passed and no 
provision made for the state’s rights doctrine 
The writer ventures to affirm that no legislation 
since the days of Hamilton and Jefferson has 
been more intelligently and completely discussed 
than the Morrill Act. It was a piece of intelli- 
gent legislation. It was not put over on the 
country by any partisan interest as will be 
recognized when we consider that during the 
war period every state in the south had exact!) 
the same privileges under that act as any of the 
northern states. This was the first great na 
tional effort in the interest of education. 1! 
was a revolutionary measure proposing to put 
into existence a type of education, not existent 
before that time and which 
sneered at even to this date by certain other 


eontinues to be 


types of education. 

Really the big question is whether the Land 
Grant Act has not justified its existence and 
whether at the present day the type of educa 
tion represented in the land grant colleges is not 
as much needed as it ever was. The high degree 
of skill exercised prior to 1855 by existing edu- 
cational interests in neglecting or failing to see 
the importance of applied science and education 
in the ordinary experiences of life is now re- 
called with some vividness. It was Ezra Cornel! 
who, founding a university with a very liberal! 


ee 
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endowment where the Land Grant Act was in- 
cluded, expressed his desire to found a univer- 
sity where any person could study any subject 
of human interest. In other words Ezra Cor- 
nell proceeded not upon the exclusion but upon 
the inelusive theory of a university. It was due 
to his wisdom that Cornell conserved her land 
crant and thus made it a much larger endow- 
ment for Cornell than the ordinary land grant 
whieh was disposed of at the direction of the 
legislature. 

(side from the colleges and experiment sta- 
tions it will be recognized that the whole field 
of agricultural extension has been pretty well 
and that the activities sustained are 
The report, 


of course, assumes that in changing the method 


covered 
rapidly developing their efficiency. 
of granting money it would not necessarily 
change the procedure of education in a given 


state. However, the suggestion is all in that 


direction. One is tempted to contemplate what 
would happen in 48 states where grants of 
money were made without limitation. The war- 
ring interest of the state would all center around 
that federal appropriation. It would take years 
of time and a large amount of effort to bring 
out of 


developed. 


system any such chaos as would be 

One ventures to say that the Civil War set- 
tled some things. President Garfield said, “that 
hereafter we were entitled to spell the word 
That is to say that 


since that period an entirely new conception 


nation with a capital N.” 
has come into the mind of the nation. We are 
not dealing with education or anything else now 
as we were 75 years ago. We are engaged in a 
great cooperative movement unparalleled any- 
where in the world in which both federal gov- 
ernment and the local government contribute to 
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the orderly development of a great system of 
education. Furthermore, the logie of this re 
port could well be carried to a lot of other en- 
terprises. The question of public health, sani- 
tation, of child welfare legislation and al! such 
subjects would soon be made a matter of local 
interest while the federal government would re- 
lieve itself from any responsibility by simply 
making an appropriation. That philosophy of 
appropriation the writer believes to be thor- 
oughly unsound if not vicious. 

It was proposed in this report to grant $2.50 
per capita for all people under the age of 21. 
About 40 per cent. of our population is included 
within those limits. This would give to a state 
like Ohio 
000,000, 


at present something more than $6,- 
The argument that the federal gov- 
ernment under the proposed report would give 
did not seem to 


more money than at 


Vv present 
catch the imagination of the audience in the 
land grant colleges. It had more support or 
response in the National Association of State 


We the old 


motto “Beware of the Greeks when they come 


Universities. might well recall 


bearing gifts.” One other remark is all for 


the present. This report at present is a tenta- 
tive report. It will be composed of twenty-one 
parts including about 2,000 pages of printed 
matter. It looks like a question of massed 
production. Any group of business men of 
reasonable intelligence would reduce those 2,000 
pages to a limit to where an ordinary Ph.D. 
could read it during his graduate course. There 
is a suspicion however that the average con- 
gressman has seen voluminous reports in years 
gone by and that their effect is usually in an 
inverse ratio to their volume. It may prove 
so in this instance.—President-emeritus W. O. 


Thompson in the Ohio State University Monthly. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HONORS WORK IN INSTITUTIONS AC- 
CREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

How generally has the honors program been 
adopted in the leading American colleges and 
universities? Is it better adapted for large or 
small colleges? How extensively is it applied 


as to the numbers of students and the amount 
of upper division work involved? To what 
extent have the institutions introducing the plan 
increased their faculties to meet the extra bur- 
den? 
And finally, what are the indications as to the 
success in the practical working out of the plan? 


What are the variations in practice? 
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These are some of the questions which arise in 
special faculty committees or in other groups 
considering the possibilities of the honor plan. 

The writers have attempted to find answers to 
these questions, primarily for the information 
of a special committee, and are publishing the 
findings as of probable interest to those who see 
in honors work a method with great possibilities 
for improving the quality of our college work. 
Since the questions are of a general nature, no 
attempt has been made at absolute accuracy, 
though effort was made to be as definite and 
accurate as possible. Actual figures were used 
where available and estimates, when included, 
were from reliable sources. The study was con- 
fined to the institutions on the accredited list of 
the Association of American Universities, for 
practical reasons, and because that group, per- 
haps, includes all those best qualified to give 
honors work. 

President Aydelotte’s report on “Honors 
Courses in American Colleges and Universities,” 
published in 1925, and the catalogs of the 227 
institutions selected provided a preliminary list 
of 103 colleges and universities which were 
offering honors work or at least appeared to be 
so doing. Consequently, letters were sent to the 
deans of each of these with a request for specific 
information on the three following points: (1) 
The number of students reading for honors, (2) 
the extent to which they were excused from 
regular class work and (3) judgment as to suc- 
cess of the plan as practiced in the institution. 
Replies were received from 92, and in many 
eases much valuable information was volun- 
teered, in addition to the specific information 
requested. 

A study of these replies along with all other 
available data indicated that 81 institutions of 
the 227 on the accredited list, about 35.7 per 
cent., were apparently offering honors work. 
Of these, 11 had enrolments of less than 500, 
36 had enrolments of from 500 to 1,500, and 
34 enrolments of more than 1,500. That the 
total proved smaller than expected was due to 
the fact that the term “honors” was used with 
various meanings in catalogs which, while re- 
lated in a measure, were fundamentally quite 
distinct. The most common cause of confusion 
was in connection with degrees with honors, 
based sometimes on grades in regular class work 
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or on grades with addition of extra work of the 
same type, and again, representing degrees in 
connection with the independent study plan. In 
this study honors work was understood to mean 
a program of independent study, under the 
direction of a faculty adviser, superseding either 
in part or as a whole regular classroom work. 
Briefly, it was emphasized primarily as a 
method, as distinguished from recognition of 
work well done under the conventional plan. 

Even with this distinction in mind, however, 
considerable difficulty was encountered in deter- 
mining which institutions were doing honors 
work. A variety of titles were discovered in 
catalogs and special reports to indicate the gen- 
eral idea, e.g., “Reading for Honors,” “Special 
Honors,” “Independent Study Plan,” “General 
Examinations and Tutors,” ete. which are 
gradually replacing the earlier title of “Honors 
Courses.” Consequently, the selection was nec- 
essarily made on the basis of the description 
of method and purpose, which was not always 
clear, and it is possible that some colleges have 
been left out which should have been included, 
while some which have been included should 
have been omitted. Further, it was found that 
not all institutions announcing honors courses 
in their catalogs actually had students taking 
them. 

Table I gives the data on the number of stu- 
dents working on an honors program in the 81 
colleges and universities selected. These are 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF Honors STUDENTS IN INSTITU- 
TIONS ON THE A, A. U. APPROVED 
List (1929-30) 
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divided into three groups on the basis of enrol- 
ment. The data in the table are unfortunately 
neither complete nor entirely accurate, since in 
some eases they represent estimates of reporting 
officers rather than actual enumeration. At the 
same time it is believed that the table gives a 
fairly accurate representation of the numbers 
involved for the year 1929-30. 

It will be seen from Table I that 31 of the 
total number of institutions have 20 or less stu- 
dents taking honors work. In reality, 13 of this 
number have only from one to six honor stu- 
dents, and at the other end of the scale only 9 
institutions, of the 54 for which definite figures 
are available, have more than 60 students read- 
ing for honors. Of these Harvard has, without 
doubt, the largest number, since all Harvard 
students are actually on an honors program, 
though only about 30 per cent. receive the 
degree with honors. In the second group, insti- 
tutions with enrolments from 500 to 1,500, the 
largest number of honors students recorded is 
136. These figures indicate that, excluding 
Harvard, the total number of students reading 
for honors in all the institutions included in the 
study is not large. 


TABLE II 
MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF WORK AVAILABLE TO STU- 
DENTS ON Honors PLAN IN TERMS OF THE 
EQUIVALENT OF Hours PER WEEK 
or ACADEMIC UNITS 
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_1 60 units indicate a complete program for upper 
division work. 
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From Table II it is apparent that the extent 
to which students are permitted to carry on 
independent work where classroom attendance 
is not required is generally limited. Of 69 insti- 
tutions appearing in the table for which data 
are supplied, 16, or nearly 25 per cent., permit 
as a maximum the equivalent of ten units in 
honors work out of a minimum of 60 comprising 
the upper division, and 12 of the group have as 
a maximum from three to six hours. In this 
connection there is no significant difference be- 
tween the practice in the small and the larger 
institutions. On the other hand, 19 universities 
and colleges offer a complete honors program 
in the upper division. 

With the exception of a few institutions, little 
evidence was found to indicate that colleges 
giving honors work made any special provision 
for it by faculty additions. A study of student- 
instructor ratios, that is, the number of students 
per instructor, disclosed an average of 11.3, 
with a range of 4 to 16 for the 81 institutions. 
Again no significant difference between large 
and small institutions appeared. A cross-section 
of all the institutions on the accredited list with 
registrations of from 500 to 800 indicated that 
21 colleges in this group offering honors work 
had an average student-instructor ratio of 9.4 
with a range from 5 to 16, while 19 not offering 
honors had an average ratio of 13 with range 
from 6 to 17 students. While the difference 
here is considerable it is probably not specially 
significant for the list as a whole. Numerous 
replies received from institutions volunteered 
the information that the work connected with 
the honors program was carried on as an extra 
load by the faculty. 

The variations in practice in honors work 
were for the most part found to be in minor 
rather than essential features. In all institu- 
tions, with few exceptions, only students with 
high grades in lower division work were eligible 
to read for honors; three requiring an “A” aver- 
age, 34 a “B” average, and others depending on 
committees to select a limited number of promis- 
ing candidates from among those with averages 
of “B” or above. Only three institutions indi- 
cated that “C” students were eligible. At Har- 
vard all students take the honors program, and 
two other institutions are working towards that 
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arrangement as a goal. With these exceptions, 
the honors program in practice, as a method in 
higher education, is apparently reserved for the 
exceptional student, and it is generally assumed 
W hether 


another 


that it is impracticable for others. 


or not this assumption is Justified is 


question, 

In regard to the practice of t itorial supervl- 
sion and direction no important differences were 
disclosed, though the 


studied. 


subject was not carefully 


Honor students generally were held respon- 
the 


Of the total institutions, 63 


sible for comprehensive examinations at 
end of their work. 
reported that comprehensive examinations were 
required, and no information was obtained on 
this subject from 18. A few also required their 
honor students to take the regular examinations, 
in addition, but these were colleges and universi- 
the work was confined to a few 


ties in which 


hours of honors courses. Theses were mentioned 
by 14 colleges, sometimes, as a possible alterna- 
tive for the comprehensive, and, in other cases, 
as an additional requirement. There was also 
some evidence of emphasizing research in con- 
nection with the thesis, which is somewhat of a 
departure from the general idea of the indepen- 
dent study plan for undergraduate work. 
Table III that 
were received from the deans of 52 institutions, 
but 


indicates favorable reports 


on the success of honors work, with one 
definitely adverse judgment. 


A rather convincing line of evidence as to 


TABLE III 


JUDGMENTS AS TO THE Success or Honors WorRK 


AS REPORTED BY THE DEANS OF THE 


INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 


No. of 


Judgment institutions 
Definitely successful 34 
Successful with qualifications 18 
Plan adopted too recently for 

report s 
Undecided 3 
Doubtful 2 
Unfavorable 1 
Not stated 15 

Total 81 
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the suecess of honors work is the steady increase 
Of the total 
institutions included in the group 21 have begun 


in the number adopting the plan. 


the work since 1925, and at least three others, 
not included in this group, had made plans to 
introduce it for the first time in September, 
1930. No evidence was discovered of any ¢o! 
lege discarding the honors program after once 
having put it into operation. At the same time, 
five institutions reported difficulties of Varlous 
kinds which made it necessary to reorganiz 
their programs, and seven emphasized the lack 
of student interest. Others confessed that their 
requirements were too rigorous, with the result 
that even the best students chose the conven 
tional plan, frequently, in preference. 

Further unfavorable factors were indifference 
or hostility to honors work on the part ot some 
faculty members, reported by five institutions, 
and frequent references to the need of extra 
help and more funds. The general impression 
which one gets from the response to questions 
on this subject is, that in more than half of the 
institutions studied, honors work is still in its 
experimental stages—honors courses with but a 
practically all 


follow 


few selected students—though 
that 
necessary funds were secured. 


agreed development would when 

While no general conclusions are warranted 
on the basis of the facts presented, at least some 
The 


evidence seems to indicate that the honors pro 


general impressions suggest themselves. 


gram, as a method of independent study, has 
definitely established itself in this country and is 
making satisfactory progress, although, gen- 
erally, still in the experimental stage. At any 
rate, the fact is significant that over 35 per 
cent. of our leading institutions of higher learn- 
ing have already introduced it; in many cases, 
admittedly, under handicaps of faculty limita- 
tions which make it necessary to restrict rigidly 
both the numbers of students involved and the 
amount of independent work. But while grant- 
ing the limitations, it is important to note that 
the past five years show considerable progress 
away from the earlier idea of honors courses to 
a broader program of independent study. 


J. H. Srincuarr 
Mary Barpara TAYLOR 
OccIDENTAL COLLEGE, 
Los ANGELES 








